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“say YOU WILL GIVE HER TO ME, DOCTOR? 


TWICE PARTED. 


el 


[A NOVELETTE,]) 


CHAPTER I. 
BEAUTIFUL RXCEKEDINGLY. 


“ Ir's no use, Dolly, dear, not the least bit. 1 
ne cae failure, and you cannot do anything 
m6, 
“ Nousense, Millie, don’t talk like that |” 
And the somewhat grave and sedate eldest 


daughter of Dr. Dalrymple, the well-known and 
universally vit of the little town 
of Ripple to frown as she arranged « 
btn Ba eas sister's sae and bo 
evening before them, 





“I shall be so elated at his presence in our draw- 
m, that I shall be sure to do something to 


the lovely, wilfal girl, whoee pranks 

often made her very uneasy, was more like that 
of a mother than a sister. 

She could never forget the day when ehe had 

stood by her mother’s deathbed, and her father 


hae 
bra no-mother herself, poor child, and {t | 
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WE LOVE EACH OTHER!” sAID LORD O!TERVILLE. 


twelve years old when her mother died, and many 
children ‘had come and gone in the household 
before the arrival of the Httle one whose birth 
coat her mother her life, 

Tt was a sacred trust that the child accepted 
when she hugged the little soft, warm baby in 
her childish arms and wept out her passionate 
grief, with ib lying on her bosom, In vain the 
nurse protested, and declared that {t wonld 
bring ill-luck to the baby to have fb cried over 
80,—Dolly had her will, and kept her little 
sister till she fell asleep with the new charge fa 
her embrace, and knew nothing more till she 
found herself In bed, with her father holding 


her a if everything the prized had | her band, and looking at her with unutterable 


gone out of the world with the closing of those 


ae that had never looked at her without | 


Vhey talked together for some time, and from 
that hour his little daughter became her father’s 


She loved her father very dearly, too, but he | right hand and sweet, grave helpmate, and the 
had his business and his daily cares, and Mrs. | baby’s guardian and caretaker, 


Dalrymple and her little ter bad been all 


{in all to each other. D. 


The little one would be good with her when A 


ly, 8a she had been | one else could soothe its fractiouaness, and 
named efter her maternal grandmother, was | nurses used to look forward to Dolly’s daily return 
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from school as the one streak of sunshine that 
came iote the nureery, 

Nurses and nurseries were things of the far 
away past on this sunny autumn evening, when 
Dorothy Dalrymple and her sist#¢ atood together 
in their dressing-room, putifng the fintshing 
touches to their toilettes, 

Their father was going to bring a gentleman 
home to dinser with bim, rather s rare event, for 
he was not fond of company fn his quiet hours at 


home. 

Now-and then s guest put ip ans 
but this was « special occasion, The visitor was, 
as Millie expressed {t, a “real live lord.” A 
young gentleman, immensely rich according to 
report, and pretty nearly alone in the world as 
far as relations went. 

Millie Dalrymple, named Mildred, after her 
mother, had grown up a bright, fresh Eoglish 
girl, neither perfectly lovely, nor exceptionally 
faultless. She realised the laureate’s idea of 
“a rosebud sed with Jittle wilful thorns” 
exactly, 

The wilfulness was apparent in every-action of 
her life, and the thorns were in evidence con- 
tinually ; yet everybody loved Millie somehow. 
Thece wae a charm about her {Rogue pared 
resist for long together. 8 


the beauty of fresh, bilght glclnood. more thas, 


ba any regularity of feature.) se, 





‘ Lorn 
‘heaiives with the Sloane d 


well, childs you bave mammia‘a. 
he beantital in athe 


eet 

Aut ou cat remember, 
thing, I can’t, Iam wad T 
something,. Don’t bether about pats 
I couldn't strain it up like yours; to cores he 
placed on ft to-morrow |’ 

Miss Dalrymple rather affected the severe in 
her style of dreesing; it eanited her somewhat 
prim beauty. She was like her father, dainty and 
precise, and her sister was just the 

Millie, In a dress that lent ftself to straight 
lines and prim arrangement, looked at once like 
a “shorn lamb,” as she told her father when she 
came down to dinner one day, arrayed ina dress 
of Dolly’s choosing and devising. It was a 
strictly fashionable garment, but {b was not 
Millie Dalrymple’s style of gown, and the 
a begged that she might have no miore 

e ib 

She had. wavy, ‘flowing: “hatr; ‘afd’ whe- ta" 
achieved a atyle of her own in dreesing it. She 
saw 8 statue one day at au exhibition—a eplendid 
antique head, and she had gone home and shut 
herself up and declined ‘to show herself to any 
one till she had arranged her abundant locks in 
the fashion thereon represented. 

It was eminently becoming, and: though Mies 
Dalrymple would bave -preferred. something 
nearér the fashion .of the present day, she was 
fain to-confess that the loose roll and the wavy 
ae ies encircled were eminently becomiagy to 


; “6Ghe doesn’t look a bib like other people,” 

she sald te:Ner father one day: when she was 
ly: exercised by! some eccentricity of 

liie’s tollet, 

~@Sbedooks: ike hereslf, She fs. a gem of 

artistic. dressivg,” be replied. | “Let her. alons, 

Dolly, dear ; she will never outrage good tes‘e, 

whatever ehe puts.on.” 

Mize Dalrymple: mourned In ‘secret over her 
father’s pervert«d taste {n dress and decoration ; 
he was Inclined to. be artistic, and ehe.went:con- 
por v8 tbythe. faehion books and the 

mallliners’ directions, and was quoted as. the beat 


apes j ae t. eh ‘thy 
hae 


dor.it was slong.ard Millie kne 
othen,t” 





dressed. ladyvin Bippleworth. She looked wonder- 


fully well arrayed as she stood there in the soft 
light of the shaded Jamp, putting the finishing 
touches to the toilette of her young alster. 

Her dress wae a somewhat heavy one for the 
season, and made‘the wearer look every day of 
her'nearly thirty years ; bat Dorothy Dalryw St 
was not a gielish-looking woman, snd a simp 
style of gown would not have tulied her balf so 
well ;-ehe- looked and aristocratic, and 
the white lave that lay In'clouds about ‘her arms 
and shoulders showed up her exquisitely fair skin 
to perfeetion. 

"You had better leb me alone, Dolly,” 
Mildred sald, surveying her sfster with girlish 
love and admiration, ‘‘I am a hideous failure 
looked atin the IHght of your gorgeoueness, I 
never shall learn to dress like you !"” . 

“My darling, papa does not wish that you- 
should,” Miss Dalrymple sald, with a little sigh 
over the territle fgnorauce of the doctor on all 
mattera of feminine attire and behaviour, ‘' He 
rather likes your outré atyle,and it becomes you, 
child, Look ab yourself, you might have stepped 
out of & picthre, you are like nothing seen In 
this every-day life!” 

"Thank gocduvess for that same,” Mis Millie 


maid, a to . To look lik ft 
Sashes 80 deat bo ber! 


‘Were so dear. 
was drewdfol_in her eyes, ‘She 
) 8 en, and ‘caw & 


om os 


fis ; 

“© Thits lord will fall fp love with you. I know 
he will!” 

* What nonsenae | '’ 

"T don’t think ft fs nonsense ;. he {s fresh from 
the wilds of somewhere, and has Ilved amongst 
payoges,..or something very like It, for ever 20 
long. He will never resist that dear old sisber’s 
face and voice... What are you golng to sing to 
him, Dolly ? He'll be a gone coon if be hears 
your volce |” 

“My dear Mildred, wherever did you pick 
up auch a hornble. expression?’ ” asked:the elder j- 
sloter in dismay, “slang is such bad form !” 

"Telt? Who fs talking slang now, I wonder,” 
retorted Miss Mildred, seating herself on the 
arm of the eofa and endaogering. the smoothness 
of her dress. “* What does bad.form meav, you 
most 46 om of sfaters 1” 

‘It. as adseissibie _expresalop, ” Miss 
Dalrymple tepiled, colouring omg the + ash ae bit, 
‘ Bat..the 


“What! ‘a goné coon!’ Go and. eure 
with the pater about {t; I heard tba g o” 

‘Paps ean use expressions tha mee | 
fib for us” Dully said, . ‘Was shatt the 
Millie t” 

" Just that 1!" Millie said, taking another look 
at-herself.In the giass,. £' ‘The.hour ts ab hand, 
Dorothy. . The lord has arrived |” 

Miss Dalrymple was intensely . curious pad 
this gusat of their father’s ‘Dr, Dalrymple had 
told them fncidentally, a little tine before, that 
he had. been..called In while at Liverpool on 
business, tom young gentlemen who had: been. 
suddeniy taken il at one of the-principal hotels 
there.’ He found that: his new patient was Lord 


et 


bi — as a traveller of spirit and unfiagaiog 


“Bet had j just returned from a prolonged tour ip 
the wildest parts of South America, and his 
published adventures made a fashionable volume, 
which was having s good sale, and makiog him 
the lion of the hour. He shrank fn an odd 
fashion from anything like popularity, and 

‘being Honised with all his might. No 
one knew quite why he had. gone abroad, 
Society had set him down as the probable 
husband of the lovelicet and richest girl of the 
season, and all sorts of reports were rife about 
the future settlement and proceeding of the 
young pair, when all of a at 2 to the amaze. 
ment 6 sere. except perhaps the young lady 
beraclf, Lord Otterville disappeared, and every. 
thing was wes an end. 

His lawyer bad instructions as to the care of 
his estates, and the houses upon them were to 
be let for a term, and society knew him no 
more,” 

The be on lady to whom he had been 
to be pasylog his devoirs declared 

ray ha a there had been nothing of the sort, 
terville amd she had been very gooi 

i ey Questioned as to the 


she declared she 
knew aah $ 





in her. What 

se nalaery 
married before the 
the fashionable 

E Sood 


was not fo her 
‘kewping, and 


a Yorgot hia lor font 


An eccentric Baers ‘ihe évidently,” was 
Dr, gly agro comment on this speech. 
Aloud he or eth te good thing 7 


altered your wor mda dog 
“Ie it, I wonder” the young man said, with * 
Te was fate, I think, I 
All ona sudden, in the 
American forest, with more 
doubt than I care to think about now on us, that 
we should ever out of ft, came the feellog 
pone bees ren that my destiny Isy hers, 


ag tala for me 
posh hans 4 


LT‘ obeyed a true 
wie impulse, roa "ee a call 
* You it gob we yo 
to think abe fb, a Me the — said, 
ever dou that his patient was wandering * 
‘| tittle. pe very Tovah, and absolute quiet 
was the only thing for tMarjust now, 


ie Gh Oke 
CHAPTER. IL ie 
‘THE HAND OF PATE. 
Soke OTTERVILLE page eae | and fhe friend- 
r and patient did 
gaw in the kindly 
7 Estelioctas! 


om must: yn ri, 
town,” he«aid, when 
and and Tok after 1 pace fared If on my 





Otterville, whese mame was prominently before 


own lands, I suppose tenelt come to 
P pied gp pees te col per have me,” 
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# My house is but a dull one, my lord,’ Dr, 
Dalrymple replied, “I am a hard-workiog 
fellow, with enough to do to keep the wolf from 
the door sometimes—figuratively I mean, We 
do not starve, my girls and J, and I can afford 
to give them @ little pleasure now and ther. But 
we have not much to offer in the shape of amuse- 
ment to anyone.” ° 

* Everything will be amusement to me after 
the wilderness and the savages,’ Lord Ostervilie 
said, with o laugh. **T shall certainly come, un- 
jesa you forbid ‘t. Are your daughters Hotle girls, 
D:. Dalrymple?” 

Qos of them is,” the Doctor replied, and he 
ep ke in all good faith, He hed uever looked 
upon Millie asanything elee buts child. She 
had grown up under his eye snd ecemed to be no 
older now thau she had been years ago, when she 
uecd to climb his knees and hunt his pocket for 
sweets, She would sit upon his knee now and 
arrange his hair with @ pencil or « pair of scissors, 
or anything else that came handy, and he was 
apt to forget how many years {tb wae slace 
D.rathy was @ child, and Millie a little helpless 
baby. ; 

* Come and dine with us the first day you can 
spare,” he sald, as he shook hands with his 
patient. And now the day had come, and Lord 
Otterville had made his appearance. 

Dorothy Dalrymple went downatalrs to the 
drawing-room with no small trepidation. She 
wanted to make an impression on her father’s 
guest, She knew she was lookiog her very best, 
end—well this stranger wae unmarried and rich 
enough to give her the good things that her 
sou! cove 

She was a good daughter, thiz eldest child of 
the house, but there were times when she longed 
with the ardent longing that comes to every 
woman some time fa her life to get away from 
Rpp'eworth and the domestic duties of her 
father’s housekeeper, and bave a home and a 
menaje of her own. 

Sach a ¢home had come very near her once, 
whem she.was younger and Milife a little child. 
Bat she had put her duty and love into the 
balance conacientiously and the happiness had 
given ° 


She resialned single for the sake of her father 


in the love and adoration of the one, and 
the affection of the other. 

Now and then thoughts of what might have 
deen would creep in unbidden, but she put them 
aside with a resolate will, 

“ What is he like, I wonder}” she asked her- 


. self as she went towards the drawing-room door. 


“A rough traveller, I daresay, with no more 
manners than one of the bears he has hunted or 
the Pumas he has trapped.” 

She had read Lord Oxterville’s book, and plic- 
tured him to herself as something ae wild and 
unkempt as the pictures with which it was illue- 
trated, and which represented the acion of a noble 
houses asasort of modern R binson Crusoe, as 
pale Yi: and personal appearance was con- 
terned, 

She expected a sort of human bear, and opened 
a door —s particular feeling except curi- 
olty moving her. 

What ehe saw wae a sleader, youthfal-looking, 
aristocratic map, with serious eyes and white 
hands, and po more trace of travel or hardship 
about him than the veriest dandy that ever 
dawdled through a London season. 

He was oe dressed, and wore a white 
ower in his buttonhole. And his whole alr was 
reat seem equentounl to all the refinements 


Sae could not associate him with the dangers 
snd adventures through which he had passed, 
and was so aetonished that she saw the 
hand he held out to her in greeting as her father 
pronounced her name, 


a oldest” , , Sout Otterville,” he 
Dolly—my right hand fo all things.” 


poe pooner at yr he face of 
srothy Dalrym thought what pleasant 
right hand she be for a lonely man; and 
then he wighed, just. little sigh to himself 


nto elgg sister, and she had had her reward |. 





a: she epoke, and he found that her voice was aa 
musical as her face was beautiful. 

**'No nonsense,” he said to himself, "No 
thought of it even, All women are but as statues 
for me, let-them be ever eo lovely.” 

“ Where is Millie?” the Doctor acked. “ My 
other daughter, my lord,” he added, in explana- 
tion; “a ppoiied chiid, and—oh! here ehe 
comes, not late for dinner, for a wonder.” 

*Talkiog treasov, papa? I heard my name 
mentioned in connection with being late for | 
dinner ; [t isa base libel [—I beg your pa: don, I 
forgot.” 

‘She bowed gracefully as her father presented 
her in-her turn to his guest, and Lord Ooterville 
gezed at her in unspeakable admiration and as- 
touishment. 

He had thought Dolly handsome, and never 
dreamed the Doctor’s household could produce 
euch a fairy vision as this bright young creature. 

So innocent-looking and £0 lovely, she looked 
like a fairy vision, as she glided into the room, 
in her white draperies and the costume that bad 
given Dorotby no small auxlety on account of ite 
unconventional appesrance, seemed to him the 
very ection of womanly attire. 

Indeed, it would have been difficult to have 
found anyone more gracefully and becomiogly 
dreseed than Mildred Dalrymple on thie, to her, 
eventful day. 

If Dolly had been astonished at the appearance 
of their father’s guest, Mildred was stili more so. 

She hardly knew what she had expected. A 
long-haired creature—a crosa between a game- 
keeper and a navvie in costume—had been some- 
thing like her ideal Lord Otterville ; and here he 
was a perfect gentleman, with no trace of the 
woods and wilds about him, 

She was so astonished that she relapsed into 
complete ellence as they went fn to disner, and she 
stared at the young man on whose arm Dorothy 
leanei “as it ahe bad been going fin to dianer with 
lords every Cay of her life,” Miille sald to herself, 
in @ perfect maze of bewilderment. 

It seemed to her impossible that a man who 
who had so recently been amongsh savages could 
have the perfect manners of this wonderful per- 
son, who spoke and moved like a prince, and had 
the most beautiful eyes she had ever ceen in all 
her life. 

Milile decided that before she had been in 
Lord Otterville’s company for five minutes, 
© Eyes with a story In them,” she sald to her 
sister afterwards, in the privacy of their own sit- 
-TOOT. 

illle, my cear, whatever are you looking 
att’ Dr, Dalrymple eald, saddenly, in the course 
of the dinner, which his youngest daughter seemed 
on the polut of forgetting all about. 

**T didn’t know [ wae looking ab anything in 
particular, papa,” Millie replied, blushing vehe- 
mently, for she knew she been staring at 
Lord Otterville, and gone off lato a sort of day- 
Gream about him, ‘TI belfeve I was thinking 
about Lord Otterville; and lookiog that way 
without Intending to stare, I beg your pardon, 
my lord, if I wae rude,” she added, hastily ; 
“bat we have read your book, and real, live 
authors are rare in our circle !” 
~ “My book and I are both honoured beyond all 
expreselon,” the young man said, thinklog the 
pretty blushing face the very loveliest he had 
ever seen, and losing himself fn the witchery of 
the musical voice. ‘My story was never really 
futendeid for publication,” he went on, * or it 
would have been very different.”’ 

**To would not have been half so delightful,” 
Millie replied, “You would have pruned ft and 
trimmed ib, and cut out al! the delfciously natural 
bits about—well—about everything,” ehe added, 
summing up rather hastily, for Dorothy was 
looking somewhat displeased at her, as if she bad 
done something wrong, 

Miss Dalrymple had talked fn the prettiest 
and most conventional fashion to thelr visitor. 
And she was rather horrified at Millio for being 
80 very much at home with this new acquaint- 
‘ance, who must, of course, think her very Ill- 
bred; and to have Millie thought ill-tred was 
like a reflection apon her skill as a preceptrese. 

There was no such thought in his head. 








Millie’s brightness and freedom from any taint 


of affectation were her greatest clarm, where all 
was charming; and he was disappointed when 
she suddenly ceased speaking and put on a look 
of extreme propriety, for which he could nob 
account. 

When the two girls left the table, Miss Dal 
rywple took her sister eomewhat to taek for her 
careless epeech about the book. 

‘Twas afraid you were going to quote the 
passage we laughed at so much,” she sald, “And 
it would have been hardly seemly,” 

“That's juet what I was going to do,” Millie 
replied, wiih a laugh, “Io was as well you 
stopped me in time, you dear old thing. Tell 
me, Dolly dear, what do you think of him! Is 
he the lerst little bit like what you fancied he 
would be?” ° 

"Not the tinlest morsel,” Miss Dalrymple 
replied. ‘ I am agreeably disappointed in him,” 

“I am disappointed ! bat I don’s know that 
it is agreeably,” Millie said, reflectively. “I 
should have liked to have seen eomething of the 
traveller, and not quite so much of the fine 
gentleman. Ib is herd to believe he has been 
through all that the book says. I should like 
to hear about it all from himeelf, Dorothy, 
what do you think he has done with his 
life?” 

“Done with his life, child! what do you 
mean?” 

“Just what I say, Dolly dear; there is a 
secret in it, astory, Look at his eyes, they are 
far.away-looking eyes, there is sorrow in them 
and pain, and in his mouth too, Look at his 
lips, you never see that quiver that comes over 
them now and then, unless there haz been anffer- 
ing to bripg it. Was it that sent him abroad, I 
wonder {—Lord Otterville |” 

She started from her eeat as she spoke the last 
worde. Lord Otterville was looking at her fror 
behind her sister's chair, 

“1—TJ beg your pardon,” she gasped, "I didn’t 

w—-"’ 


"That I had come into the room! I saw you 
did not; ‘pray don’t look so disturbed, You 
were talking no treason, Dr. Dalrymple end I 
came to the door together, and eomeone called 
him away. The pictare here was so pretty that 
I walked stralght vp to ib wichout the orthodox 
cough or footstep to announce my presence ; pray 
pardon me.” 

“Tt’s foryou to pardon us, my lord,” Miss 
Dalrymple raid, annoyed beyond measure that 
they should have been detected talking about 
their guest behind his back, ‘' My slater fs im- 
pulaive, and ——” 

“She Js everything that Is amiable and charm- 
ing,” he said. ‘‘So you would have liked to see 
me In my South American get-vp, Miss Millle. It 
would hardly have done to eit down to dinner {n ; 
there was so little of it but rags very often.” 

’ “Bo the book aaid,” Millie sald, bursting Into 
inextinguisbable laughter, as she remembered a 
passage in the volume where the traveller de- 
scribed himself as sitting down to repafr the 
rénts in his garments amid a circle of admiring 
monkeys, 

“AhJ so it did,” Lord Otterville replied. 
“Oa wy honour, Miss Miilie,I did nob mean 
that particular passoge for the public. Ib was a 
dilemma, I can ateurs you. I began to consider 
whether I could do anything with the great 
leaves that were all round me in the way of 
patching.” 

He breke Into laughter, foo, and Millie kept 
him compauy beartily, in epite of 4 very severe 
look from her elder sister, who deemed her con- 
duct Indecorous in the ex'reme, 

* Dully, Dolly, my dear |” 

Dr. Dalrympie’s voice sounded in the hall, 
and Mise Dairymp'e went out to see what he 


wanted, 
“Dollie thinks T am behaving dreadfully,” 


“Why?” ¥ 

“Oh, she thinks {i is improper to laugh on 
solemn occasions like drawing-room conclaves 
after dinuer,” the girl replied, “I could not 
help it ; but I have really been very rude. How 
much did you hear of what I was say!ng when 
you came ip, Lord Otterville?” 
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** Nearly all of it, I think.” 

“Then forgive me!” the girl sald, holding 
out her hand with a sudden impulse, “I ought 
“ae to have spoken of you Inthat way. I did not 

now,” 

“ OF course yon did not,” he eald, clasping the 
Tittle hand she gave him, and feeling its pear 
thrill thrcugh him like an electric shock, “Ib 
fe I who ought to aek your pardcn for coming 
@pon you so suddenly. You were right fu your 
conjecture—there is astory in my life, and It was 
the sorrow of {t that sent mea to the solitude of 
the South American foreste,” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
MY LITTLE DARLING, 


“THe pleasantes) evening I ever epent in my 
life,” Milile sald, when Lord Odterville had gone 
away, somewhat late, for the time had slipped 
by, andthe Doctor had not been called out to 
any tiresome patient, and they had chatted about 
the young man’s travels, and heard all sorte of 
wonderful things about the South American 
forests and the people of that curious region, 

“ Whatever made you go there!” Milile asked 
him, after hearing of privation and risk enough, 
as pe declared, to make a person’s hair stand on 
end. 

“ What makes many a man rettiess and wishful 
forghange, Miss Mildred?” he replied. “I sup- 
pose I had everything that anyone could possibly 
want at home, and so I resolved to see what 
roughing {t was like, I think I was always fond 
of roving. I had nothing to keep me In Eng- 


“No friends $” and the girl looked up into his 
face, interested and sympathetic, In spite of the 
warning looks of her elder sister. 

“Not one,” was his grave reply, “I don’t 
believe that anyone in the world is more destitute 
of relations and friends than I am. I am the 
only child of two only children, so my kindred 
are all fr away, as {t were, and I do nob make 
friends easily.” 

“How dGreadfal |” Millie said, impulsively. 
“ ¥ don’t think I could live if I had not plenty of 
friends.” 

“I think I have made some to-day,” he said, 
regarding her with admiring eyes, “if you will 
permit to say #0 on so short an acquaintance.” 
ad You are very good, my lord,” Dr, Dalrymple 


He liked the young man, and was glad to sce 
him feellug at home in his house ; but he thought 
of nothing more. He was singularly unworldly, 
and the notion of sny entanglement arising from 
this Introdaction to his daughters never even 
entered his head. 

‘* A glimpse of Heaven,” the young man sald 
to himeelf, as he walked away from the doctor’s 
door into the darkness of the night. " And I 
must not trust myself to take too many of them, 
I wonder if I shall live to be old—say to three 
ecore and ten—and be to the end the lonely man 
Iam to-night, Ishall have followers enongh ; 
friends, perhaps. A fellow with unencumbered 
estates and a rent-roll as longas his psdigree 
need not want for followers or pleasures ; at least, 
pleasures that money cau bay. X 

“ Heigho! Perhsps I had better have stayed 
on the other side of the water.. I thought when 
1 took that home-sick fit that I would give the 
world almost to touch the hand of a lady again, 
and take my place in a London drawing-room 
amongst my equals once more. I have come 
back, and I have done it, and—bah | I am a fool, 

**} had much better have stayed in South 
America amongst the monkeys and the wild thin 
generally, I was safe there, am not here, Ad 
any time the serpent may enter Into my Eden 
and wither all the flowers with ite baleful breath. 

** Good Heavens, whata life is before me! I 
would change places with that policeman yonder, 
with his pound a-week or so, to have the chance 
of a happy home and the loving kiss of a woman's 
lips to help me along, 

“Millie Dalrymple! A pretty nama, and she 
is as pretty. No, thatts not the word; pretty 
does not express her, What could express her 





delightful freshnese end loveliness? A home 
with her in it, with her sweet face to greet me 
when I entered, to be the last to look at me when 
I went away ! 

“Millie Dalrymple! Have I fallenia love with 
her, I wonder? Have I met the one woman who 
—I think I have. I bave met her, and thatis all. 
I must never sce her again, or there will be 
sorrow and rolzery for both of us; I can bring 
nothing elee to any woman. The more I love 
her, the more I shall make her suffer.” 

The friendabip begun in the Liverpool Hotel 
between the Doctor and Lord Oiterville grew 
and strengthened, The young man came again 
and again to the quiet house tn old-fashioned, 
guiedb Rippleworth. It was near enough to 
London for him to come and go, end for the 
Doctor and his daughters to make a little visit to 
his house in town, which had been swept and 
garnished, he told the two girls, in honour of his 
home- coming. 

Tt was o handsome place in Waldemar-terrace. 
Just then—for some occult reason—the very beat 
part of the West-end, The houses there were 
not more commodicus than in any other fashion- 
able street or terrace, but society had elected that 
it was the thing to live there, and there was not a 
house to be had at any terms, _ 

Ulric Otterville, Baron Otterville, as the Misses 
Dalrymple had speedily made him ont in the 

owned one of best houses In the row, 
and everything in and about it was as perfect as 
it could be made. Miss Dalrymple enjoyed her 
visit and her lunch in the beautiful house to the 
bet | utmost, She was just the very person, she 
told herself aggeas who would look well in a 
house like that ; and ehe thought she could head 
an aristocratic table, and do the honours of jst 
such & mansion, if is would only please Providence 
to place her in one. 

Mille looked about her In undisguised amaze- 
ment at the grandeur and elegance of every ap- 
pointment of the place, and rather shrank from 
the well-trained servante as they moved about in 
attendance on the party. The esleters had been 
ushered into a pretty suite of ladies’ rooms on 
their arrival by a rather self-sufficient maid, who 
was only head honsemald at present, she informed 
the vieitors, but who hoped for promotion to 
personal attendant to Lord Osterville’s wife, when 
that lady came to rule in the honsehold. 

‘*¥s Lord Otterville going to be married?” 
Millie asked in something like dismay, It would 
make a material difference in their pleasant iater- 
course if a lady made her appesrance on the 
scene. They would not have him running down 
to Rippleworth at all sorts of odd times, and 
suggesting all manner of nice amusements. 

**OF course he will marry, mies,” the woman 
returned, looking at Millie with just the least 
little bit of scorn. ‘ There is the title to be con- 
sidered, and he has come home to settle down. 
The place has all been putin order. I expect his 
lordship {s going to keep a very fashionatle house 
this season.” 

Oh!” was all Millie could find to may. Bat 
Miss Dalrymple asked !f his lordship was engaged. 

“ Well, it is not officialiy announced, as a person 
might say,” was the anewer. ‘‘Bat we see a 
good deal here, and hear a great many things. 
There will be a splendid wedding before the 
season fs over, Bat I couldn’t undertake to 
name names at present.” 

Dorothy felt with herself for having put 
the question. t were Lord Otterville and 
his ¢ ete to her. He was a nice friend to 
know, and she enjoyed his company—and that 
was all. Still the idea of his being matried, and 
thelr knowing nothing about It—not even that 
such a thing was talked about-—seemed somehow 
to put him very far away from them; and make 
them feel what « difference there waz between 
their station and his, 

Millie went down to lunch with @ shadow on 
her pretty face. The ides of i.cr host's marrying 
had given her a cold chill, like a dash of cold 
water, 

“Tt will be horrid, {f he doss—horrid,” she 
seid to herself. “Of course his wife won't led 
him know a country doctor’s daughters, and I am 
sure I shan’t want to know her, She'll bs a 





stuck-up thing, with money and a pedigree, and 
her nose fn the alr.”. 

‘ Tm so glad,” she said, when Junch was over, 
end they had adjourned to the great drawing. 
room, all very new and handsome, but lecking 
the charm of a woman’s presence to make it home- 
lke, Her remark seemed épropos of nothivg, and 
their hogb looked af her with an amused face, and 
asked her what she was glad of. He was growing 
ased to Millie’s fra speeches, and liked 
the fun of making her ex hereelf, 

“Tam glad that lunch is over,” she sald, laugh. 
ed it,” 


ing. 
ue a hoped tha: 
ot, wort »» Well, I 


"*So I did, I was 

hyp nal at 
‘ when 
they have been going about all the morning. | 
enjoyed my lunch beyond everything, Lord Otier- 
vi yas Pam glad te gub away feos the servants ; 

they seemed everywhere like ghosts.” 
at It is convenient een eo py pol 
the young man replied with a , they 
were not noiseless they would be a great 


ye give me the creeps,” Millie said, 


Milla 1 

There was & laugh at the horrified 
wrath of Miss mple’s exclamation, and 
Milife stood to her guns, 

“They did,” she repeated. ‘ One never knew 
exactly where they were. Now at home we 
always know when our parlour-mald is in the 
dining-room ; when she doesn’t tramp she snorts, 
and it’s convenient ; there isn’t always a feeling 
of someone superintending your proceedings from 


behind your’ back.” 


“Tl engege s tramping footman for the nex: 
time you honour me with ao visit, Miss Miille,” 
Lord Otterville said, looking at her with sur. 
plcious *tand have him told off 
aan 


attend upon you, When ehall it 

“Oh! soon,” Millie replied, carelessly, " be- 

fore your wife comes home; you know she 
mightn’s like ft.” 
“ My what $+” 


"What have I ssid?” she exclaimed. 
was very rude, I am afraid—I——” 

“Don't ba frightened,” their host sald, turn- 
ing to her. He bad anddenly half-hidden 
face by a quick movement, as Millie started up. 
Bat he faced her now, and was his usual calm 
self, except that he was very pale still. 

“T don’t think I heard exactly what ft was 
you sald. I hope I did not startle you; {ft was 
a sudden remnant of that illness of 


J 
- " What mighty all,’ 
sadly the girls thought. 
notice of the approach 
Otterville. I do nob know 
I believe I bave been married 
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very guilty, and longed to ses him again, that | the love that bas filled my heart for you from { then she told her sister a» much of what bad 
make amends If i were porsible. She | the firet moment of our meeting—in this very | passed as she could, without revealing what Lord 


she might 
recalled what she had heard of his proposed 
marriage before he went abroad, and concluded 
she hed touched some tender string. 

Three weeks later she was sitting slone fn 
thelr pretty morning-room, Her sieter was out, 
and her father busy in his study, when a ring at 


the bell roused her from the novel she was. 


devouring, and made her wonder who {b was that 
bad come, 

“ Visitors are s nuisance,” she said to herself, 
“at least, some of them ;” and as she thought 
it the door opened, and Lord Octerville came in, 
She jumped up at the sight of him—he was so 
changed since that day when they had lunched 
at bis house, He was wan and worn looking, as 
it from want of sl and his face was 
and grey. He looked ten years older, and there 
was an expression of enffering on his features 
that made the tears start to her eyes at the sight 


of it, 
“Lord Otterville,” of exclaimed, “what Is 
? ” 


ib} What bas 
“Tam going away,” he said, hoarsely. “' No, 


don’t call anyone just yet,” he added, hastily, as | good 


she would have touched the bell and sent for her 
father. ‘* Leb me speak, leb me look ab you for 
one mifnute, and dream of what might have 
been, Millie, My little darling, I must speak 
now the words I never should have dared to 
utter, but that we shall meet no more, I love 
you, my own—love you a8 never woman was 
loved before in this world. And we must part, 
Millie, we must part.” 

Was he mad, or was she dreaming? Millle 
felt like someone under a spell, as he 
her in Sak cake cae omadiaea hd the 
with passion comming she 
did not repulse him, and knew now that the 
strange joy that had filled her heart of late was 
love—love of him—and he had come to tell her 
that they must meet no more, 





CHAPTER IV, 
A BLISSFUL DREAM, 


Miu felt the clasping and the kisses like a 
girl in a dream, and only knew sabe was un- 
utterably happy, even with the knowledge that 
the man who had such burning words to 
her, and held ber in his arms as if she were all 
the world to him, was going away. 

Ay, he had said it; she had heard the 
and they had sent a atrange pang into her heart 
even before he had told her he loved her, 

Going away ! The world would be blank, indeed, 
Without his dear presence. But she would have 
the knowledge that he loved ber, and the thought 
that he would come back, He would surely 
ceeme, Nee eee aR Oe OF 2 Smee Be 

After a fow agitated moments she found her 
tongue, 

“Going away, Lord Otterville!’’ she sald, 
“When? Where? Ah! don’t go; what shall 
we do without you }” 

“You will miss me, Millle, my own darling ¥ 


sm gone; that sometimes I shall be in your 
thooghta, child! Don’t look so frightened ; I 
would not harm you, but I am Millie, and 
{bed to epenk, or my heart would ve burst, I 


“Let me call papa,” she said, faintly. “You 
me like this, Lord Osterville, 


room, waan’s it, Millie? Wot right} Ah 
Heaven! you are wiser than I, my own! Ilo is 
wrong, and I must go, Say good-bye to them 
for me, Millie, Tell the Doetor I am nob the 
ungrateful hound he will think me, There fs 
nothing for me to do but go !” 

" But where are you going, and why!’ Millie 
asked, through her tears. ‘“‘I do not under- 
stand |” 


" Heaven forbid that you should, my inoocent 
darling 1” the young man sald, “Pray for mo, 
Millie ; if there is any truth in prayers I shall 
need all yours, Think of me sometimes, wander- 
ing In the pathiess solitudes I ought never bo 
have left; and think always, come what wiil, 
that Ulric Otterville loves you as 8 man loves 
only once in his life! Good-bye, my darling ; I 
dare not stay, lest I bring upon you the curse 
that has fallen upon me, It may have followed 
me here for aught I know,” 

"You will come back?” Millie said, won- 


‘}-deriog at his wild words, and staying him as 


he would have rushed away, “It is not to be 
-bye for ever, Lord Otterville }” 

“Call me by my name, Millie. Let we hear 
it from your lips once before I go. Say Ulric, I 
love you! It will be like a whisper from Heaven 
to with me into my exile!” 

And with his arms around her, bie lips a!most 
es Millie Dalrymple repeated the 
words r him, and felt hie paselonate kisses on 
her upturned face. 

She felt him moay and shiver as he clasped 
her, as if with an sgony too great for words : and 
then the room seemed to darken and everything to 
grow cold and chill, and she was alone with her 
misery, avd the knowledge that the bright- 
_ and sunshine had ali gone out of her young 


She laid her head on the end of the couch 
where she was altting, aud cried as if her heart 
would break, 

She did not understand it in the least. She 
only knew that Lord Otterville was gone, and 
that he hed told her that he loved her, and she 
had let him see that she loved him too, 

“ Millie, what on earth Is the matter?” 

Miss Dalrymple had returned home and sought 
her sister In their own sitting-room in vain, She 
was usually there at this time of the day, making 
what litter she chore with her various occupa- 
tions, A litter was Millie’s delight Dorothy ured 
to say, and if was something out of the common 
not to find ber in the midst of one. 

It was more curions still to discover her {n the 
room below crying. Millie, who hated tears and 
their traces, and opined that weeping was non- 
sense, and hysterics were not to be tolerated, 

“Whatever ails you, child?” she asked, 
a at her eleter’s appearance, ‘‘Are you 

“Nol” 

And Millie sat up and etrove to check her sobs, 
in which she succeeded but partially. 

“Then what bas happened? Have you and 
papa fallen ont?” 

**T have nob seen papa since you went out, 
Dolly. Lord Otterville has been here, and——” 

* And what?" 

"He fa going away,” ond Millie’s soba burst 
forth again, She had not quite mastered herself 
yet. 

"Dear me,” Miss Dalrymple said, 

She was taken aback by the unexpected news, 
but she would not have owned to any emotion 
for the world. 

"* Where fs he going to?” 

“1 don’t know |” 

“What fs he going away for! He has not loog 
returned to England. I suppose it is only for a 


“*T think ft is for always, Dolly.” 

“ Going away for ever }” Miss Dalrymple said, 
fn amazement, ‘What are you talking of, 
child? Why, it was only the day before yester- 
that he told papa be was not going to leave 


England again; and he has had all his places 
done up for residing in. You must be o little 


cracked, Millie |” 





He te mad, I think !? Millie replied ; and 





Osterville had said to her cf bis love for her, 
Derothy listened wonde-fog 

“ Heyday, what is the mahter?” asked Dr. 
Dalrymple, entering unpercelved by either of hi« 
daughters, ‘* What has gone wrong, Milile? Has 
the canary bird had a fit, or the cad sat dowa on 
the new hat, or what?’ 

‘€J don’t know,” Dorothy said, while MMllie’s 
emotion broké ont afresh at the aight of har 
father. ‘‘I have only jueb come in, and she 
says that Lord Otterville has gone mad, and 
has been here to say good-bye to us, though he 
seems to have confined his attentions to her 
alone.” 

There was a little acrimony in her words. She 
wished devoutly she had been at home to recefve 
his lordship. She would have understood what 
ft all meant, and would not have diseolved into 
weeping like this silly young sister of bers, 

Doctor Dalrymple sat down by Millie, and 


soothed her, He sow that she was frightened 


and agitated, and he managed to get from her a 
much more cohérent account of what had passed 
than she had given Dorothy ; but still she did 
not say a word about the love-making that was 
between herself and the absent man. 

* Are you eure you are not mistaken, my 
dear ?"’ the Doctor asked, when he had heard 
itall. “There was not a word about it yester 
day when I met his lordship In town. He was 
epeaking of things he Intended to do in Wal 
demar-terrsce. He can’t be going away!” 

He fa, papa,” Millieeaid, ‘' You will see |” 

They did see, to their great astonishment and 
sorrow, The next day brought them presents 
all round, and a note of good-bye to the Doctor, 
Not a word of the reason that had led to thia 
sudden determination, but a note fraught with 
unvbtered sorrow, 

“IT shall go to town to-morrow,” the Doctor 
said, ‘and see If I can hear anything. Our fo- 
timacy with bis lordship warrants our {pquiring, 
at least, if auy misfortune hav befallen bir,” 

He went, but for all the information he 
gathered he might as well bave stayed ab home, 
Lord Obterville’s lawyers could tell him nothing. 
His lordship had given his orders with regard to 
the arrangement of things during his absence, 
but had not entered into any particulars. They 
could give no explanation of his condact. He 
had doubtless strong reasons for acting ae he 
Gid, and was certainly in fal! possesston of his 
senses, but he had kept hia motives secret. They 
judged that he was golvg to make a long stay 
abroad from the arrangements he had made 
about hie property. 

At Waldemar-terrace the Doctor learned ni 
more, All was In confusion there; servants 
being paid off, and packing up going on; and 
disheartened, and feeling curiously down-hearted, 
he returned home, Their friend was gone, and 4 
strange biank seemed. to have come ia thefr 
midst. Miss Dalrymple wondered exceedingly, 
and Millie waa very silent on the subject, but 
she treasured a little note that had come to her 
within two days after that memorable partlug, 
and wept over it in secreb with passionate 
longing, for she knew now that she loved Lord 
Otterville very dearly, and she knew, too, that 
she should never sep him again, 

** Forgive me, my darling !” the ecrap of paper 
said, “if I frightened you or made you unhappy, 
1 had to speak, Milife, or I thiok I should have 
died. It is crvel to say it now, when we are 
parted by an inexorable fate, but while my life 
shall Insp I shall love you, and you only, my 
bright- eyed angel! We shail never meet 
again, Mi!lie—never—never—unless—no, there fs 
no unless—Heaven sill not be so mereolful, 
Good-bye, my own love; we may know In 
another world why the fates were eo hard upon 
us fo this one.” 

This incoherent fragment had been delivered 
to Millle by a messenger who sald Lord Obter- 
ville had given {tj to him himself, and she 
treasured and wept over it in many sleepless 
hours of the night, 

She grew very quiet after Lord Otterville went 
away. The bright, mischievous Millie Dalrymple 
had given place to 2 sflent, rather pale girl who 
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sorely amiled, Somehow her father and slater 
aid not connect the change with {ts real cause, 
or if Miss Dalrymple bad an inkling of the true 
state of affairs she wisely held her tongue. 

The Doctor was anxious about his child, but 
Millie declared she was quite well, that nothin 
ailed her. Certainly, for a person that all 
nothing she was curiously delicate and fragile ; 
she was inert and listless, and seemed to have no 
spirit for anything. Her thoughts were con- 
atantly with Lord Oiterville, wondering where 
he was, what he was doing, picturing him under- 
goirg all sorts of privations—being killed by 
wavagee, or lying dead in a trackless forest such 
as he had described to her more than once, Oh! 
it she could only know what hed become of him 
thie weary sorrow would not feel so dreadful ; 
even if he had married someone else and for- 
gotten her, she would be better than in this state 
of utter ignorance concerning him. 

They took her to the seaside, Her father said 
she wanted bracing, but the strength did nob 
come back, and the moaning sea and the how!ling 
wind set her wondering whether Ulric Otterville 
was lying drowned anywhere under the deép, 
dark water; and, on the whole, the trip did 
more harm than good, and they returned to 
Rippleworth, and people began to opine that the 
youngest Miss Dalrymple “ was going into a de- 
cline, poor dear! ” 

Six months had passed away, and not a word 
had beenheard of Lord Oiterville; at least not 
by his friends at R‘ppleworth. If his lawyers 
had any information they kept it to themselves, 
and Dr, Dalrymple began to fancy that the youn 
mau must bedesd, His elder daughter 
his oplnton, but Millie had never a word to say 
on the subject, 

“T think I should know [f he were dead,” she 
said to herself, in the solitude of her own room, 
“T think he would tell me, How long will it laat, 
wonder? Shall I live to be an old woman, 
seventy years old, and never know what has be- 
eome of him, my darling, my love? Ah,no! I 
could not live it! Heaven would be merciful 
and jet, me die if 1 am never to see him again 1” 

She had a sleepless night, poor chiid, after 
Hatening to a conversation between har father 
and elster anend Lord O:terville—a night of 
nightmare and miserable fancies, always wander- 
ing in the dark after the man she loved and had 
loss, and never being able to come up with him ; 
aud eho rose more faded and wan than ever, and 
looking, as her sister declared to her father, as 
ifahe were going straight into her grave. 

‘*] will take her to London to Greatorex,” the 
Doctor eaid, naming a celebrated physician, who 
was aleoa friend of hisown, “He may be able 
te suggest somethIng, Whers is she?” 

“ In the moraivg-room, papa ; she was asleep, I 
bbink.” 

“Ab, well, let ber he. I will see about going 
up with her this afternoon. I know exactly 
when to catch Greatorex.” 

He went about his business, and Miss Dal- 
vrymple about hers; and Millie lay on the sofa 
wishing that she could die, She felt so weak 
and miserable, and inthe midet of it there came 
a-ring at the bell and & quick footatep, and a voice 
she knew, : 

“T can fiad my way,” ft sald. “Tell them I 
am here, willyou!” and the tread came closer, 
aud she was gathered into the embrace of a pair 
of man!y artas, and kisses were laid upon her 
cheek ; and the voice she had plned for was’ 
sounding io her ears, 

“ Darling, I have come back! The clouds are 
ail cleared away. Millie, my own darling, nothing 
san come between us now |” 


CHAPTER V. 
IN PARADISE. 


Docron DateymMrie went about his work with 
» very heavy heart. He was really anxious about 
Millie. He loved his youngest child with a pas- 
alona’e tenderness, born of that sorrowful time 
when he had stood by his wife’s deathbed, and 
thought that the world would never more hold a 
gleam of brightness for him. 





She was fadiog away before his eyes, and he 
never thought of the real reason, Ste had always 
seemed eo perfectly at home with thelr guest, 
end so unconstrained In ber fatercourse with 
him, that no thought of love-mnking had ever 
entered the Doctor's head. He only thought of 
consutuption and physical ailments, and cast 
eg in his mind which doctor he should take 

er to, 

There was a doctor already had he but known 
it, and Milife’s {ilnees was fast disappearivg under 
his magic treatment. He could not give her 
back the strength that she had lost, poor child! 
But the brightness had come into her eyes sgain, 
and the colour to her cheeks, 

The Doctor might well stare when he opened 
the door of the little room, where he liad left her 
lying on the sofa—white and wan. She was 
standing up, her. face hidden on the breast of a 
man who was holding her tightly clasped in his 


arms, 

“Millie!” he exclaimed, and the stranger 
turned and disclosed the features of the lost Lord 
Otterville. 

** I couldn’t help it !” that young gentleman 
sald, nob loosing his hold of the weeping girl, for 
Millie's tears had come and saved her from a 
fin of hysterics, “I wanted to see you all-so 
much, and——” 

** Millie, especially, it ceems to me,” the Doctor 
sald, shaking the hand the young man held ws 
and feeling somehow as if a long-lost son ba 
come back agaip. 

“Yes, Millie especially, I want her for my 
wife. Will you give her to me, Dr. Dalrymple t" 

“Thatis a momentous question to ask fn 
hurry,” the Doctor said, sitting down beside 
Millie, who nestled up to him, laid her head 
on hia shoulder. 

She was almost overcome by the joyful excite- 
ment, and could hardly believe yet that she was 
not dreaming. 

“Tt does not seem in a hurry-to me!” Lord 
Otterville eaid, looking at Millie with eager eyes, 
“T have heen lon to ask ib ever since the day 
I dined here first ; but I could not, There were 
reasons. Thetmpediments are all cleared away 
now, and I am here to beg for my wife. Say you 
will give her to me, Doctor! We leve each 
other.” . 

Tt was a brusque avowal of love, but somehow 
Dr. Dalrymple knew it was sincere, He could 
not answer in a moment, aud sald so. The 
position to which Millie would be ralsed was so 
much above their own that be had his doubts, as 
any sensible father would have, of the suitability 
of the match ; and the utmost he would promise 
was that be must have a month to consider it, 
and be allowed to make what inquiries he liked 
beforehand, 

**It sounds rude, though I do nob mean ft to 
be so,” he said. “I think I have a right to ask 
where you have been all these months, Lord 
O.terville ¢” 

** At Athens most of the time. Travelling in 
Asia Minor the rest, I-can give you my whole 
tour !” 

" And why did you go away? I have all sorts 
of reasons suggested for your sudden dieappear- 
ance-——losses at play, and so forth,” 

** Not one of which is true, Dr, Dalrymple I 
went because I had to go; but there was nothing 
to be ashamed of in my motives, I can honestly 
say that there fe nothing in my past life that 
should prevent my marrying any girl. I could 
not speak to one so pure as my darling here with 
any tinge of shame or sin upon my conscience,” 

The first thing Miss Dalrymple heard when 
she entered the house, after her visits, was the 
sound of the plano in the drawing-room, dumb 
this many a day, as far as Millie was doncerned, 
And the first thing she saw, on going iato the 
room, was Lord QOsterviile lounging in an easy- 
chair, as if he had never been away, and Millie, 
daintily attired, singing to him one of the old 
familiar songs that she had not sung eluce they 
had lost sight of him. She stopped with a half- 
frightened exclamation. 

“Not you are wide-awake. It isn’t a dream,” 
his lordship said, eftting up, and faclog her, with 


And before the astonished elder sister bad re. 
covered from her amazement he had caught her 
in his arme, and kissed her, as if it were the most 
correct thing in the world to do, 

“T didn’t mean to frighten you,” he said, when 
he released her. “ But I am too happy for any. 
thing, Miss Dalrymple. Behold the son of the 
houee !” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, sitting 
down, and staring at him in bewilderment, 
* And where have you been? and what have you 
done to Millie? She looks like a different gir! |” 

* Because the right doctor has come to her ; [ 
mean thatI am going to marry her with your 
father’s good leave, and I have all but obtained 
that. I have been fn Greece and Asie Minor, 
because—on business that is; bubI have cone 
back now to settle down, and never want to rove 
any more unless my wife roves with me.” 

Society In Rippleworth was stirred to {ts 
deepesb foundation when the news that Lord 
Otterville had come back, aud was golng to marry 
Millie Dalrymple leaked ont. The Doctor could 
find no flaw ia the young man’s character. He 
had only gone away somewhat suddenly, and long 
jourpeys avd patent ramblings in all sorts 
of queer places were rather fashionable amongst 
the young men of the day. 

Millie kept hér own counsel about that last 
passlonate interview, when he had bidden her 
good-bye for ever, and seemed almost broken- 
hearted ot the thonght of their separation. 
Whatever had been the cause, [6 was all removed 
now, and he was never golpg {to leave her any 


more, 

The month that the Doctor bad bargained for 
flew rapidly away, and he found out nothing to 
the discredit of bis future son-lo-law; on the 
contrary, ev g pertaining to his affairs was 
in perfect , and Millie would be a rich 
woman, 


The wedding was to be absurdly soon, Miss 
Dalrymple declared. Lord Osterville would only 
give them a month to get everything ready Ix, 
The lawyers would take that time to do their 
part of business, and Millie needn’t buy any- 
thing..but her wedding-gown, They could get 
everything they wanted when they were travel- 
liog—-there were shops 

‘ As if'a young lady away from home 
without a proper-trousseau,” Dorothy said, {ndig- 
nantly, when Millie opined that such a proceeding 
would be L, 

“ Faney not having an to put on till one 
went and bought it?’ young lady ssid ; ail 
her old ‘sauciness had come back to her now. 
“Tt would be too funny. I vote for Uirle’s plan, 
rDolly. Give me some money. instead of all 

these heaps of things, and let me fit myself out 
in Paris,” P a0g : 

“You don’t know what you are talking. about, 
child,” Miss Dalrymple said, seriously, “ Lord 
Osterville talks ikea man; men don’t under- 
stand these things.” 

“ Neither do I, not having beem married,” sald 
the incorrigible Millie, “Dolly, I shall never 
wear out all these things, not if I live to be a 
hundred. What le the use of it all?) When the 
old gardener’s daughter was tuarried she had two 
of everything—one to wash, and one to wear, ber 
mother teldme. Why can’t I do like that—there 
would be ever eo less to take about!” 


“No, I haven’t a bit,” was Millie’s retort, and 
her sister gave her up as incorrigible, and pro- 
ceeded with the p tions as if they were for 
herself, and comiaiael Millie no more, 

It was a very quiebwedding—too quiet by half, 
the Rippleworth people said. They would have 
liked to see the Doctor’s daughter married with 
eae as ene befitted « real 
live lord, 


le dress of 
lace her lover 





a comical smile. “Sister that is to be, say you 
are glad to see me!” 
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He had given them to her, she declared, and 


she was nob go to have all the town gossips 
handling them staring at them, She should 
never care for them afterwards, 


So the wedding presents were not exhibited, 
and envious folks sald ib was because there were 
none to show, and Miss Dalrymple’s heart was 
vexed and her temper stirred ever so little by her 
sister's wilfalneas, 

Lord Otterville’s lawyer came to his wedding, 
and a chosen friend or two; but there was no 
fashionable mob to crush out all natural feelivg, 
and Millie was allowed to ery her fill on her 
father’s shoulder when the time came for them 
to pard, and was taken away a very white-faced 
and red-eyed little bride to start’ on her life's 
journey with the man she loved. 

“A thoroughly satisfactory match !” the 
lawyer eaid to Dr. Dalrymple, as the pair ead 
eee after the guests had departed. 

here were some little matters to settle be- 
tween them, and he was the Doctor’s guest for 


the night. 

“Yes,”’Dr. Dalrymple replied. “ My little girl 
will be happy, I think.” 

“IT am sure she will, I never knew a ‘more 
amiable young fellow than Obtterville. He is 
‘steady, rich, and gétierous ; three most estimable 
qualities,” 


“ Generous, Indeed ! He has made Millfe a rich 
‘woman, whatever happens to him.” ; 

“ Fe can well afford it,” the man of law 
sald, with a “Three thousand a-year out 
Bho aim rain. ats eatin anak 
particu most men are in bit 
was absolutely settled upon horselt. “Mothton 
can take it from her; {t is hers to do as she likes 
with from this day.” : 

* Ther to me something of presenti. 
ment about hfs ‘eagertiess to have {t arranged,” 
the Doctor sald, ‘as if he feared something might 


heppen to.take it from her.” ‘ 

“Nothing fs likely to ho He fe ne 
healthy @ youn, low as -, It ts only 
his love pretty wife that has prompted 


hin. ¥. loss, and 
Ste ere es ae 
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‘ the maid could not tell anything abous 





“He was not at sll anxious,” he informed | Millfe, “is Lady Otterville, But where ls hee 


Millie's father. ‘‘ There was literally nothing for | 
his lordship to write to them about, He was | 
re supplied with circular notes and money, 

y Otterville had been provided with a 
half-year’s allowance,” 

" A dreadful waste of money,” the Doctor eaid 
" What will Millie do with so much! Then you 
can tell me nothing }” 

“Nothing at all; bot I am sure there {fs no 
cause for uneasiness. We should have heard any 
bad news,” 

The Doctor was not satisfied, and telegraphed 
to the last address he had for news of the young 
couple, 

The answer came back promptly and disap 
pointingly. Lord and Lady Otterville had left 
Rome, and nothing was known of their where- 
aboutr. 

“T shall go and search for them, and find ont 
what it means,” the Doctor said to hia daughter, 
when another week had passed by, and no news 
came of the husband and wife. © There is some- 
thing wrong.” . 

And as he epoke there wasa knock at the door, 
and a servant entered with a telegram. 

“News at Jast !” he ssid, and this was what 
he read :— 


** Hotel of the Golden Heart, Auschsffenburg, 
Bavaria.—A lady named Otterville fe lying dan- 
gerously U1] In my hovee, 

“ Roseneratt, Landlord,” 


3 


sete 


CHAPTER VI. 
BREASTING THE. STORM, 


To dash messages right and left, to the lawyer 
in London, and to a trusty ally. to come and 
teke care of his practice, was the work of a very 
short time, and Dr. Dalrymp'e and his daughter 
— equipped and ready for their etarv for 


nburg. ; 

Whatever could Millie be doing at that out-of- 
the-way Bavarian town, for that it was Millie 
nelther of them doubted for ® moment, Dan- 
géerously ill, and not a line from her husband to 
tell them of i¢1 

‘The lawyer could tell them nothing, ‘he bad 
not heard from Lord 10 wae # little 
odd that his lordship had not written to them, 
but there was nothing requiring bis attention, 
and his client was not given to wri when he 
was away from Hogland. He trusted 
that they would fiod It wae someone else who was 
fil, and nob Lady Otterville.” But he thought it 
as well that they should go and see, He offered 
to accompany them, but Dr. Dalrymple said he 
would communicate with him directly he arrived 
ag bis destination, He felt If there was anything 
terrible to hear he would rather meet his daughter 
alone, if, indeed, he met her alive. - 

The messege had ssid “ ill,” and 

dreaded that he bo find it had termicated 
before he had time to reach her. 

@ very weak and changed Miille that 
end daughter found-at thy hotel! of 
he Golden Heart—s wan, wasted creature, who 
‘nobody, and could’ ‘toss “her head 
y from sfde to side, and mcau Inarticu- 
landJord had not much to tell, © The lady 
come there a week tiace with the maid who 
In attendance on her now, and ehe had 
been inthe louse a day before she fell 
bad bo. ged fos 0 tor, Tiere was no 
ee ee n the ' and they bad done 


ef Fe 
itt 


ek et 


is 


she had only with hor a few 
ie had the Iberty, ont the’ 
1D, ( amongst ber - 
there was any clue to who or what 





husband—where is Lord Otterville 1” 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders, Wooue 
had come with the lady, he sald, But for her 
maid she had been alone, 

The attendant was a neat-locking German 

woman, who epoke a little English; she kaew 
nothing, She had been sent for to an hotel in 
Tngoldstadt less than a fortnight ago, to see « 
lady. ‘ 
The landlady of the hotel knew that she wae 
in wantofa situation, and the lady seemed ae 
pleasant snd gentle, that she advised. her to take 
the rituation. 

Tne lady had arrived alone. It was under 
stood that her msid, who had travelled with her 
had been euddenly sunimoned away. From aif 
she saw, Madame was in some trouble, and she 
felt very sorry for her. She was a gentle, kind 
young lady, andshe could not leave her alone, te 
die, perhaps, in @ strange hotel, though every- 
body was very good to her, 

“ Bob ber husband,” Dr, Dalrymple sald, evory 
word that was spoken addipg to hie bewiider-. 
ment and consternation, ‘' Where is he?” 

‘*T have seen no husband,” the woman eald. 
‘Madame has never spoken to me of auyone,” 

“They were on their honeymoon tour,” the 
Doctor sald, ‘“ What terrible mystery Ie this 1” 

He telegraphed to the lawyer in London te 
come to him ff possible, and to the Eaglish 
Consul ia Rome for any news concerning, the 
movements of the young pair io that city, which 
was the last. place he had had letters from. 

from the London lawyer he received a wire, 
saylog he was starting,and wou'd be with him 
as fast as ralland steam would bring bin. From 
the latter a message to the effect that Lord and 
Lady O.terville and suite left Rome on a datea 
fortnight before the one the woman named as 
that on which she was engaged by her mistress, 

It was all a tangle, and it seemed as [f Millie 
would sink into her grave without beirg able te 
speak a word in explanation. 

The Germen doctor was delighted to have 
some of the responsibility taken off his haode, 
He and the Jandlord had discovered that Millle 
was well supplied with money, but they were 
honest men, both of them, and they would 
nov'rob her ofa penny. And to know that her 
fatherand slater were with her was a great roilet 
to them. 

There wae nothing for {t but to wait and hope 
thatshe wonld battle succesefally, with the dis- 
ease, avd use what means they might to keep her 
atrength up. 

**Who is Ulric?” the German doctor seket, 
as they watched together. by her side, 

“ Her husband.” 

“Abl ‘she had one then}. Sometimes I 
thought it was so; but I could not be sure. She 
was already half-delirious when they called me 
in, Ishe dead ¢” 

“Thope not;'I hope to Heaven not!” Dr, 
Dalrymple ssid, indiemay. “ He should be with 
her ; it was their wedding-tour, poor child 1” 

‘* She has lost him, I fear,’’ the German gentie- 
man said, gravely. “Soe is quiet now from weak- 
ness ; but up to yesterday iv was painful to hear 
her wall-constantly for ‘ Ulric,’ and wall that she 
had lost him, that she should never see him 
again; and more. that was t—some- 
— about bears and South America, which 
could not understand.” © ~ ; rm 

“We understend, my daughter end I,” Dr 
Dalrymple said, “My poor dariiog, I am’ be- 
wilidatel eich doves kaow-whas to do.”) ! 

“ Steep ‘on ft al,” the German doctor ssid, 
“she will not change to-night, or I have ne 
knowledge of disease, You ‘ate worn ott with 
your journey, and she is well watched. If you 
will allow me I will stay with her and eee the 
night through.” 

Dr. Dalrymple and Dorothy, too, were a¢ be 
sald, travel-worn, and they availed themselves of 
his cffer, and left Millie in charge of her former 


guardians, 

In the small hours the Doctor was awakened 
bya b touch on his arm. His senses were 
alert in a moment, and he saw the German 
Goctor standing by his bedside. 
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** Come,” he said, in a Jow tone, “as lightly 
a8 you can ; there is a change.” 

‘Ig she dying?” 

"No. Is is for the better so far, bat the 
slightest thing may transfurm 1 luto micchlef. 
But you know; I need not tell you.” 

was a change, inasmuch as the restless 
head was still and the glittering eyes had reason 
in them; and Dr. Dalrymple stole softly to 
the bedside, fearing leat his very preseuce might 
be too much. 

Bat Millie was too near the threshold of the 
other world to feel anything like surpriee. She 

“feebly smiled when she saw him as if she had 
been expecting him; and her wan lips framed his 
na 


me, 

“Papa,” she said, and he bent down and 
kissed her, “Have they told you!” she 
whispered. ‘‘Hs is dead,” and, then as if ex- 
hausted with she effort of speaking, she fell 


p. 

It waa refreshing sleep, and she woke able to 
speek again, and to feel a certain amount of 
‘wonder at the sight of ber father and sister, 

Bat another day passed before they could as 
much as ask ber a question. They wondered at 
‘ber calmness, but her feet were yet hovering on 
the confines of the next world, and she waa 
‘unable to feel either sorrow or joy very deeply. 
As yet she looked !fke someone who had come 
through a fiery furnace of trial, ae indeed they 
found she had. 

Before she could taik to them the lawyer came 
from London, and had a talk with Dr, Dal- 
rymple, but he could tell nothing. Like bim, 
“he had not heard from Lord Osterville, but had 
no idea that anything was wrong, He had 
almost come to the conclusion that the young 
couple had suddenly returned to England, for 
one of his clerks had come in with the announce- 
ment that he had run up against Lord Octer- 
ville’s own man in the etreet, 

‘*He may bave returned, but my poor girl 
has not,” the Doctor said. “I cannot make it 
out.” 

“ Nor I,” was the lawyer's reply. “ It is very 
strange; but, thank Heaven, Lady Otterville 
will be able to explain,” 

A'’as! there was no explanation, Two more 
days, and Millie, faint and feeble, bub brought 
back to life, was strong enongh to tell what bad 
befallen her, but all she could tell was that she 
knew her husband was dead. 

Little by little they got at the sad story ; 
they had been very happy and gey in Rome, and 
nothing had happened to mar their felicity, and™ 
they had come northward, straying hither and 

- thither as their fancy led them. 

At Munich, he had been going to take her to 
see the famous brewery, and had been laughing 
as he told her what a queer place ib was, and 
how the people congregsted there in crowds, He 
had gone out to ece about a carriage, and to post 
some letters, leaving her alone for a few minutes, 
She was without a maid. The one she had 
engeged bad proved herself very unsatisfactory, 
and she was looking out for a suitable person 
swhen It all happened. 

He came in, looking very white and wild, and 
she would have gone to him and caressed him, 
but he waved her off, and seemed almost ovt of 
his senses. Then he went into his own room et 
the hote], and was there for some minutes, and 
she heard the opening avd shutting of drawers ; | 
then there was silence, and she was waiting to 
hear him speak to her, when a waiter entered | 
with o packet and a note, 

Dr. Dalrymple read it with nnbounded as- 
tonishment, and uot the emallest notion of what 
it meant. Jt was written as if Lord Otterville’s 
brain had turned under the preseure of strong 
excitement, aud was wild and incoherent. 


“My Dartine,” ft ran. “My own darling, 
you will see me vo more; pity me, forgive me, 
and forgst me, I dare not trust myself tosee you 
again, I dare not look iato your sweet eyes, or I 
should forget my resolution, and wrong you more 
than I have done already. My own Millfe, shall 
we meet in the next world, I wonder? Will evil 
destiny pureue us there, and stand between us 





like an avenging fend? Go home, my own sweet 


Millie. Under the protecting shelter of your 
father’s roof you may learn to forgive the wretch 
who has bissted your life.” 


"What do you make ofit?” asked the Doctor, 
when they had read the strange notes, 

** Madness ?” 

e No,” 

* What then?” 

“ 4 woman,” 

** Do you know of one? Has there been any 
entanglemen’ ia his life ?” 

“ None that I kaow of ; I speak from convic- 
tion. Whenever s man’s life is spoiled a woman 
is at the bottom of it, somehow. H'm!a will!” 
he added, turning over the papers, which had 
been the contents of the parcel left for Millie, 
“and eli the money he could get together. By 
Heaven, she may be right and he is dead ; but he 
must be found, dead or alive.” 

‘He is dead,” Millle reiterated, when she 
could sit wp and think over what had befallen 
her, “I kuew it fromthe very first, papa; he 
went to his death when he went out of that 
house ; I never saw him again | '’ 

“Why did you not come straight home, my 
child?” the Doctor asked. “Mach valuable 
time has been lost by your delay.” 

“I don't know,” Miliie sald, sadly. “I did 
ttart, and then I felt as {if I could not bear to face 
you all ;I would be lost, I thought. I meant to 
go to Rome again, and then I think I grew home- 
sick after all, bat 1 was getting dazed and stupld. 
l remember engaging a maid at Ingoldstadt but 
after that all is very confused and muddled, I 
think I told her I must push ou t> England, and 
I suppose we got here somehow, I don’t know |” 

Toe maid could tell more about her mistress’s 
proceedings than she knew herself. Millie had 
not seemed to be at all delirious, she said, on the 
way to Auschaffenburg, bat she had looked so 
weary that they had thought {6 best to stop a 
little while, and she had fallen {ll almost directly. 
She had not told her anything about herself nor 
where she was going, but she had given her 
some money, and begged her to romain with 
her. 

There was no clue, nob the faintest, Lord 
Obterville and his man had both disappeared, 
and it came into Dr. Dalrymple’s mind more 
than once that perhaps the servant had made 
away with his master; but all doubt on that 
point was entirely set at rest by the appearance 
of the man himself the day after they reached 
Rippleworth. He had heard he was being 
inquired for, he said, avd came to answer any 
questions they liked to ask him, 

He bad lett Lord Obterville suddenly, certainly, 
but there had been nothing particularly strange 
in the manner of his leaving. His lordship had 
dismissed him, but with a good character, and 
bad bid him refer anyone to his lawyers if any- 
thing more was wanted. This was all he knew. 
If be had had any idea that bis wife bed been left 
in Manich unprotected he would have communi- 
cated with the Jawyer or Dr, Dalrymple at once ; 
he was utterly in the dark as to what had become 
of bie maeter. 

No advertisements or search—and dhe latter 
was vigorously instituted {mmediately—served to 
throw any light on what had happened, and Dr, 
Dalrymple came to look upon his child as a 
widow, and to think that in very deed bis son-in- 
law was 00 more, 


CHAPTER VIL 
A RAY OF LIGHT. 


A \winow Indeed was poor, broken, worn-out 
Millie when her fsther and sister wéré able to 
take her back to England, saved from the im- 
mediate danger of the fever which had seized her, 


but in imminent risk of sinking into her grave 


from exhaustion and sorrow, 

No tidings had come of the Lord 
Otterville—not a eign to tell that he was either 
dead or alive. The only conclusion that could 
be come to was that he had met his death some- 
where by accident, or had been made sway 
with, either by misteke, or in the hope of 
plunder, 





To the best of Millie's belief be had a large 
sum of money about him when he went out the 
last time she saw him. She knew he Leen 
cashing some notes, and maklng preparations fy 
their further journey. 

She did not think the wild note he wrote her 
had anything to do with money, and up to that 
time there had not been the ow of a cloud 


on their ness, 

She every little thing that hed hap. 
pened to them in Munich ; every word she had 
— her husband utter during thelr stay in that 
old city. 

There had been to account for his 
agitation that day that she knew of, The post 
had brought them nvthing; she had been with 
him when he had received his letters. 

The only worry they had had was over the an. 
suitability of the maid that bad been provided 
for Lady Otterville. 

She had been found helplessly intoxicated when 
she should have been attendiog to her mistress, 
and under such circumstances as plainly showed 
that the habit was a confirmed one secretly 
{ndu'ged, and there had been nothing for it but 
instant discalssal, 

Millie had been rather amused at her husband's 
di: treas st the fact of her having to put up with 
the aseletance of hotel servants till she should be 
sulted agala. 

She rather liked waiting on herself, and it 
hurt her dignity not one whit to be without a 
maid. 

The lawyer, pushing his Inquiries as far os 
possible, learned one fact, viz., that someone had 
called at the hotel after Millie had left and asked 
for Lord Obterville. 

It was a woman, who gave no name, and being 
told of his sudden disappearance she had laughed 
and declared she could walt; she should see him 
again some time, 

No one knew her e t one of the under- 
walters, who declared was Mademoiselie 
Blumendorf, the principal dancer at the theatre 
where a Viennese troupe was ab that time per- 
forming. 

The man had doubtless been deceived by » 
fancied resemblance. Mademolselle Blumendorf 

traced and written to, disclaimed aj] know- 
ledge of Lord Otterville or the hotel where he 
had stayed, and-the Hitle apparent clue showed 
a broken end that could nob be joined to any- 


thing else. 
There was nothing for ib but to wait. The 


next heir, a distant cousin of the missing man, 
would fain have had his relative declared desd, 
and taken possession of all he could ; but the 
lawyers were cautious, and would do nothing 
without proof, 

There would not be much but the title ard the 
absolutely tied-up estates for anyone, The will, 
which Lord Octerville had left with his wife, and 
which was duly signed and sealed, gave her 
everything, with a curious exactness of wording 
that made it impossible for her to be kept out of 
her own. 

She was rich enough without it—rich beyond 
the wildest dreams of her girlhood—and she 
would not hear of anything. She would 
never have a penny, she when she had 
grown strong enough to think and talk for her- 
self, She had enough, and nothing could givs 
him back to her, 

It was several months before her mind quite 
recovered ite tone; bub Hfe came to have a new 
interest for her, and she knew that by-and-by 
a little child would Ile pon her bosom and cail 
her mother, 


The 

that would be Involved and the complications 
that might arise if the baby were a boy, With 
no proof of his father’s death he would not bs 
Lord O:terville, and who was to decide when the 
title could be taken ? If the child were » girl 
the lawyers would have to make sultable provi- 
sion out of the estate, Ib was a tangled web, 

the risk to Millie's 
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_ #0 unsteady ahe quite feared she might swoon 





subject of her boy, and the provision that ougho 
to be made for him out of the property, but she 
would not have it, 

“I want bim to be all mine,” she said, “ Leave 
him alone; he is my baby, not Lord Obterville, 
and we want aothing—he and I.” 

It was very true, did not; and It was 
deemed besb to say nothing more at present, 
When the time came for the child to be edu- 
eated then they would see. 

The baby was six months old and Millle was 
in ecstacles over the cutting of his first tooth— 
an event of far more importance than threat- 
ened war or famine. 

Then Dr, Dalrymple read in a London paper 
of the advent of a celebrated danseuse ab one 
of the London theatres, 

Mademoiselle Blumendorf,”” he read, 


(Continued on page 544) 
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MY SWEETHEART. 


~—0— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Mus, Morris hurried Mildred quickly through 
crowded thoroughfare. The girl’s steps were 


“I ought to send for Gregor and have a 
thor fo ee oe 


she discredited entirely the 
item Mildred pei excltedly pointed out to her 
—about Gregor rpe’s coming marriage with 
another young girl. vg ° 

“Tam eure I is all a mistake,” she told her- 
self over and over again; but she could not 
account for the fact that Gregor was absenting 
— o— —_ rare had every 

constant his 

promised the ete 

There was only one way in which she could 
account for his neglect, and that was 
the presumption that he and Mildred might have 
quarralled; 

She determined _ one course, and that was 
to see Gregor at earliest possible moment, 
and pateh up the difference between the lovers if 


[ 


read her letter, quite believing, as Mildred did, 
that it must be from Gregor, ~ 

There was no ove near to note her ection, and 
in her joy at receiving {1 the girl laid her white 
face againat {b; and kissed with all the fervency 
of her nature the envelope which ehe supposed 
had lain in bis hands, 

Bat one glance a the chirography and her 
beating heart fairly stood still—she recognised at 
once the writing as Psula’s. 

There were but a few lines, and they were 
written hasily in pencil, and ran 22 follows : 


“Dgan Mivprep,—Forgive me for what hap- 
pened to-dsy. 1 could nod help it, I will tell | 
you truthfully why. I am now the adopted 
daughter of a great milifonaire, I told him 
on the spur of the moment that I did not havea | 
ve on earth, and so I dare nob recognise you | 





Hee 


I now have o lover, and I would not have 
discover for the whole wide world that I was 
& working-girl in his—own wacle’s business, 
for be detests girls who earn thefr own bread by 
their labour, and—and—I love him so, Mildred, 
dear, that life would not be worth living to me 
without his love. 
“And now last, bat by no means least, I want 
to say this to you: Do nod come about here or 
recogaise me in any way, Mildred, for, I assure 
‘ou, it would ruin my prosp ccote—the dearest and 
htest a girl ever had: I will make it up to 
you for kreping quiet when I am once an 
heiress, with the money all my own to do with 
as I like, 
“I was awfully glad to see you, Mildred, but 
T did not dare to show it. Don’t work too hard; 
you are making yourself pale and thin, I suppose 
you wonder why I left bome, and how this good 
fortune happened to fall to me? You know [ 
always said that I was intended for a great lady, 
Mildred. You never minded work ; I always 
detested It, as you know, When I get my next 
allowance of pin-money I will send you some. I 
am writing this in an awful hurry, for I have an 
engagement to go riding In half-an-hour. Good- 
bye, Mildred ; don’t work too hard. Yours, in 
the greatest of haste, PavLa, 


3E 


“P.S.—If you love me, don’s betray me, 
Mildred, Let me enjoy my life and be happy in 
my own way.” 


Once, twice, thrice Mildred read this letter 
through until every word of ib was burned in- 
delibly into her brain, and then she laid her white 
face down upon the cold, grey-stone doorstep 
and prayed Heaven, from the fulness of her tired 
heart, that she might die. 

Both lover and sister false! Ob, the pity of 
{t—the bitter, cruel pain and the pity of it! 

Mildred tore the letter into minute shreds, 
and cast them from her trembling hand, watching 
them through her blinding tears as the scurrying 
breeze caught and scattered them. 

“ Heaven give me strength te cast them out of 
my life,” she murmured. And oh! how great 
the longing was to die and end ib all, only the 
‘plitying angels knew who saw her woe. 

She arose, and with a slow step entered the 
house, Mrs. Morris was in the family sitting- 
room with her back to Mildred when the girl 


entered. 

“T hope your lebter brought you a pleasant 
message,” said Mrs. Morris, without looking up. 

“No,” returned Mildred, “it wrecked all the 
brightest hopes of my life.” 

Mrs. Morris turned suddenly around ad the 
tone of her voice and the bitterness concentrated 


in the reply. 

" Mildred 1” she cried, aghast. 

No wonder « cry of horror broke fom her lips 
when she beheld Mildred Garatio. ‘The girl's 
beautiful dark tresses had turned iu a eing!e hour 
as white as driven snow, 

“Oh, Mi'dred ! Mildred ! what fe the mat‘er 
deriiag?” she cried, in agony ; “ tell me your 
grief—what did bg a say! I beg you to 
make a confidante of me; if you do not have 
some one to console you, you will die of » broken 





heart !” 


Mildred turned her white face from her, 
making no reply, and at that lustant she caught 
sight of her own reflection lu the mirror opposite, 
and the little hands crepo in terror to her head, 
but she uttered no word, 

Mrs. Morris saw the aetion, sprung toward her, 
and fang ber arms about her, pillowing her poor 
head on her breast. 

“My poor, wounded bird!" she sobbed, “T 
beg of you to tell me all, I was the companion 
and confidante of your mother in her girihood, 
led me be the confidante and comforter of her 
poor daughter in her affliction, Tell me what 
Gregor wrote you.” 

Tt waa not from Greg—from Mr, Thorps,” 
faltered Mildred" indeed it was nov.” 

Mre. Morria drew « great sigh of relisf. 

“Then whatever it is, Gregor will be the one 
to comfort you bear. Do ncti thwart me in my 


shop in which I found you working. And | intention, Miidred ; I intend to send for him ab 
ig still another reason, Mildred, and tbat | 


once to come to you.” 

“As you value my peace of mind and happt- 
ness, I beg that you will nob!” cried the girl in 
aarm. “I pray Heaven that my eyes may never 
again rest on him!” 

“Will you answer me this, dear, truthfully ; 
have you ceaced to love Gregor Thorpe ?” 
Mildred raised her face and looked piteously ab 
her friend, 

“Te is not in human power to give or take 
away a love which Heaven iteel? has planted in 
the heart. No, Heaven heip me! I love him 
still, and I shall love him with the despest love 
until the honr I die ; and when I am dying my 
thoughts will fly to him, and I shall leave this 
cold, dark, cruel world with his name on my lips; 
hie face will be before my mental vision as this 
life fades from me and I etep over the threshold 
that borders eternity.” 

** Ah, that is true love,” murmured Mra, Morris, 
“bat I fear that the love of mena is nob so 
beautiful and sweet,” 

Mildred looked through the open window but 
made her no answer, 

Who shall say what shame, what grief, what 
outraged love and pride swept over the poor girl 
like & tempest, 

The same birds were twittering In the boughs 
of the trees that were there one short week ago ; 
the same flowers were all abloom in the old- 
fashioned garden, but, somehow, ft seemed » 
different world to the girl—a dull grey, cold 
world, witis allthe joy, the brightness and the 
sunzhine blotted cut of it; the Mowers sesmed 
blighted, the green grass withered, and even ‘he 
birds sung hushed, solemn notes as they shivered 
on the green boughs, among which the wild wind 
moaned, 

Some poet has eaid, “ There is nothing half so 
sweet In life as love's young dream" ; he should 
have added, “ There’s nothing balf so bitter in 
life as the breaking of that sweet dream—the 
rude awakening that love is vot all sunshine and 
happiness, but the cruellest happiness ofttimes 
that ever. fell to a woman's lot.’ 

As she sat thers in her deep dejection, she waa 
| a fittiog picture for those words that have found 
écho in so many weary hearts ; 


** Alone she sat—alone! that worn-out word, 
So idly epoken and so coldly heard ; 
Yet all that poets sing and grief hath known, 
Of hopes laid waste, nella in that word—alone ! 


** No one to love, none to caress, 
I'm living sione in this wide wilderness 
Sad is my fate, joy ia unknown, 
For in my sad sorrow i'm weeping alone. 


* Oh, this world is s wide world of sorrow ; 
Can e’en those who staile efface the ead tear; 
With no one to weloome the light of to-morrow, 
With no one to share iS when sunebine ie here?” 





The world looked dreary enough to poor 
Mildred ; ip seemed to her thd all the tronble 
this world held in store for her had coms to her 
sitogether 

Oaly Heaven could tell which was the keener 
blow for her to besar—-the treachery of her elster 
or the devertion of the man eho had loved so 
dearly. 

Was there ever a young gicl In this world to 
whom fate had dealt euch o bitter blow? Bab 





with the humility of an angel she cried out that 
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whe musi give up Gregor Thorpe’s love without 
nebrmur, for Paula loved him too, 


ee 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tv was the drearieat kind of a future which 
Mildred Garstin looked forward to, It almos 
aeoimued as if the angels had forgotten her. 

It was cruel enough to have her beautiful love. 
dream shattered—for without a lover and the 
Diezsed sunshine of love, no one can fully realise 
how lonely a girl's life is—but to be thrown 
saddenly out of a postition, with but little money 
im one’s pocket, is a fate quite as cruel, 

Miicied struggled heroleally to pub her great 
grief away from her, but the tears would come 
to her great, sombre, dark eyes In spite of her 
efforts to keep them back. 

There is only one place that I can thiak. of, 
dear, where you would be likely to secure 
permanent work al! the year round,” said Mrs, 
Morris, stroking the girl’s head gently, “and 
thas is Madame Ohbesnay’s dreeemaking establish- 
ment. Her principal business ic fo furnishing 
wedding trousseaue complete, and they say she is 
iis becoming a dangerous rival of Worth. 

"I will try Madame Cheaney’s,” said Mildred, 
with a Mstle quiver in her voice, 

Mildred did try, and was successful In obtaln- 
Ng employment with the madame; but [t was 
vather discouraging to hear the ferewoman who 
engeged her say that the pound per week which 
they paid good, swift sewers was considered quite 
good pay, considering the situation was perma- 
ment the year round ; and then, too, the madame 
eonsidered it the duty of the young ladies to 
work until eleven at night when urgent cases 
gomanded it, which, she admitted, was quite 
frequent, 

‘It will be all the same to me,” returned 
Mildred, “I—I should prefer having something 
to occupy my mind until that hour, for I cannot 
sleep until {bt is very late.” 

* Are you ready to begin work now!” asked 
the forewoman, 

€ Yea,” returned Mildred, 

Sie was led {nto a large workroom on the top 
Boor of the building, and three score or more of 
women lifted thelr tired heada from their work as 
she entered to scan thse new-comer. 

‘*Is she young or old?” they whispered one to 
the other, ‘ Her face {s as round and smooth as 
® yonug girl's, even though {b ls deathly pale and 
her hair snow-white.” 

‘She is young—anyove could tell that,” was 
the wulversal answer, ‘Ih is either sickness or 
sorrow that has framed that beautiful girlish face 
tm snow-white hair,” they sald; acd everyone 
adxaitved that {6 was remarkably becoming. 

“ Are you a neat and rapid sewer by hand?” 
asked the forewoman, as she indicated the place 
at a rear table which the girl was to occupy 

“My mother thought go,” said Mildred, with a 
qniver in her voice, 

“Tam glad of that,” returned the woman, 
™ for we have a great deal of euch work on haad 
which we must get through with very soon now, 
as in fs to be part of the wedding finery of a great 
hieiresa, and she fs so particular, Why, she would 
think prow of demanding the whole garment 
ripped apart If the lace was not sewed.on just so, 
and order the whole work done overagain, Most 
of our girls here would rather take up any other 
work than that of the heiress, You see it’s like 
this : we cannot affrd to pay the girls twice for 
haviog this done, and ff it has to be gone all over 
m second time, of course it’s their logs,” 

“I? you care fo intrast it to me, I will do my 
very beat to please the lady,” murmured Mildred, 
meekly. 

*'To tell the truth, Tam glad enough to have 
you take hold of this particular order,” returned 
the woman. 

The deafening click and roar of the machines 
aod the flashing colours of ralnbow-hued ellka 
@id not distract Mildred’s attention for a single 
fnstant. She sat down quletly before the great 

e of lace and filmy mui! on the table, and her 

d was soon bent diligently over her task. 

St noon several of the young girle tried 





to make friends with her and amuse her with 
their small-talk, but the light, alry remarks and 
the merry laughter of the girls found no echo In 
her hears, 

As soon as Mildred had finished her fragal re- 
past, she picked up her work again and com- 
menced stitching busily on it, 

" Anyone could tell you were a novice at this 
business,” remarked .a care-worn girl who ead 
next to her and who had grown old in her youth- 
time. ‘Goodness knows the day is long enough 


and the. work hard enough to take every Instant 
of the short half hour at noon that is allowed 
” 


Mildred locked up with a faint, wistful smile, 

“The sooner I commence It the sooner I shall 
finish {¢,” she eald. ) 4 

Toree days of work from early In the morning 
until jate at night, and at last the beantiful gar- 
ment on which she wae engaged had been com- 
pleted, and, in accordance with the caprice of the 
beautifal heiress, the lace skict—fairy work of 
raull and soft raffigs—was sent home for her 
approval, 

in less than two, houre it was returned to 
Madame Cheaney’s work rooms, with this note 
pianed to it: 

“The work did not please my. lady. She 
found two or three of the stitches showing, and 
ordered me to rip the work out at once and say 
that {t must be done over again, and that she 
could see that ib was sewed by a band not quite 
steady,” 

There was no name signed to lt. In all pro- 
bability the French maid omitted 1) through 
carelessness, ‘ 

It is really too bad!” eald the forewoman, 
laylag the work before Mildred again. “It hae 
cost you three days’ time and—and wages. You 
must be very carefa! this time.” 

An indignant murmur ran through the work- 
room, with bitter denunciation of how the rich 
ground down the poor working-girls without 
mercy, 

“I will try to do my beat,” murmured Mildred, 
“ Belfave me, Lahall take great pains this time 
to please her,” 

“You are one girl.in a thousand,” remarked 
the forewoman. 

Taree consecutive days longer, from seven in 
the. morning until the midnight bells tolled, 
Mildred tolled over the same lace skirt again, 
laying it down with a sigh when the last stitch 
was put in ft, 

It was Madame Chesney’s custom to pay her 
employéa when they had completed their work, 
and {t wae almost miduight when the girl called 
for her little envelope, She did nob count it 
until she reached home, 

Mrs. Morris was sitting up walting for her, and 
the cup of warm tea‘and the alice of toast seemed 
one of Heaven's luxuries to the tired girl. 

Mrs. Morris did not tell her the news she had 
in store for ber untilafter she had taken her tra, 
then she sald very quietly : 

"“Geegor was here to see you this evening, 


Mildred.” 


The tea-cup which Mildred held in her nerve- 
leas hand fel! to the floor with a crash. 

_ "Never mind, my dear,” eaid Mrs, Morris, 
gathering up the fragments; “accidents will 
Happen.” ay 

**Did—did Greg--Mr.- Thorpe wish to see 
ms?” asked Mildred, faintly. 

“ Certainly,” responded Mrs, Morris, “ whom 
else would he have coma here to see, I should 
like to know ?” 

She did not tell Mildred cf the stormy scene 
that had taken place between Gregor and her- 
self. 

‘© H4.will coms to-morrow afternogn*to see 
you, Mildred,” she went or, “I told him, when 
he asked when*he should come, that Sunday— 
the day of rest—was the only day that people 
who worked for a living had to spend as they 
pleased,” 

Mrs, Morris noticed that Mildred rétired In a 
stute of great nervous excltement that night, and 
that she was hardly any better the next morning. 

The long hours of the moraing dragged then- 
selves slowly by ; the noon hour came and went, 
aud the hands of the little clock on the maautel- 





—_—. 


piece moved! slowly round to four ere Mildred 
heard Gregor's well-known step on the gravel 
walk outside, 

Her face flushed, then turned deathly pale; 
she half sprung from her chair and then unk 
into ft again, clinching her white, cold, trembling 
hands until the nails cut {nto the tender flesh ; 
but she did not even feel the pain of It. Her 
heart beat, and every nerve in her body throbbed, 

How often had she listened for that same { .0t- 
step with the happiest heart that ever beat io g 
girl’s bosom ! 

That was before she knew love cold grow cold, 
and thst a newer, prettler face could win a lover 
from his solemnly plighted troth—ay, when he 
stood almost in the shadow of the altar! 

Miidred heard Gregor’s well-known ring ab the 
bell, and beard Mrs, Mocrisadmit him, and say, 
fn answer to some remark of his, answered in 
rather a constrained voice : 

‘You will fiod Mildred in the bea) room-- 
yes, walk In ; she is expecting you.” 

Ab! how Miidred’s heart beat ! She felt thas 
he would surely hear it the moment he crossed 
the threshold, 

How should she t him? she wondered, 
vaguely. Nob as a —no, no, & thotsand 
times no ; for he cared for Paula now, and Pauls 
loved him. Not for anything in this whole wie 
world would she have taken thing Paula 
wished for, even though it was love of the 
man who was more to her than life itself. 

The door o slowly, and Gregor Thorpe 
stood on the d. 

She rose to her feet, and turned to him with 
E a emile of welcome and an outstretched 

and. 

“You are quite a stranger,” she said, in a 
volce not quite steady. 

Bat ‘he stood on the threshold, dazed, fairly 
rooted to the spot. 

A low cry broke from his lps, and the gasping 
words, — 

“In Heaven’s name, what is the matter, 
Mildred} What bas turned your hair snow- 
white? Speak quickly, [implore you! Tortur- 
Ing suspence—waltiig for your reply —is driving 
me mad! It Is killing me!” 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


"Do nob feel so Grnecessarily troubled over 
an affair which is so alight,” she. sald, striving 
herolcally to speak gally and naturally, ‘‘ Ib is 
& family characteristic. .My. mother's hair 
turned white in a single day in her youth.” 

She did not tell himof the great-sorrow which 
had come to her poor mother all {n an Instant 
which had cave:d that dark-brown hair of hers 
to turn silver white. 

" Mildred,” . sald. Gregor, buitskily, ‘if I 
thought my—my neglect of you-had caused it I 
should be the most miserable man the whole 
world holds |” 

“ Does—does fh make me look #0 frightful!” 
she asked, parrying the questiun, and attempting 
to speak lightly. 4 

‘Nothing could make you’ look that, Mil- 
dred,” he returned, gravely. 

“ Aren’t you comlog in?” she inquired, plac- 
ing a chair for him. ; 

A flash atole over his handsome face, and he 
looked greatly embarrassed. 

She was looking at bim with those great, da:k 
solemn eyes of hers, and a great pang slic! 
through his heart, and the thought of what a 
wretch he was occurred to him. 

He went up to her, took her hands, esd 
stooped and kissed her face as he was wont to 
a 


0. 

Was it only his fancy, or did she shrink from 
him! For the first time since he had asked her 
to become his wife, the kiss he gave her wae 00° 
returned. : : ; 

“Draw your chalr up to the window, sald 
Mildred, "It is pleasant to eit in the suarhiae 
and jast where the scent of the roses reaches 

ou.” 
. She did not call him Gregor, It would have 
been easier to die than to have mentioned agsia 
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the name that had been such sweet music to her 
ears—nor could she call him, who had so short a 
time before been her lover, Mr. Thorpe. . A 
thousand times better take the other course ‘left 
for her—call him by no name whatever. 

He eat down In the armchair and looked out 
of the sunlit window into the old-fashioned little 
garden where he had wandered so often by 
Mildred’s side discussing theic future. 

What was he to do—what could he say to 
Mildred ? % 

He must tell her the truth; he could nob 
decstve her ; he muet tell her the exact truth-—— 
that he did not love her, but had learned to care 
for another with all his whole heart, and, man- 
Ike, he shrank from the pain that he koew that 
he must infiles. 

He was the first to break the awkward 


allence. ; 

“ |_T-—expe you would have reproaches 
fot-me, M ;” hesald, “as it fa 9 fortnight 
since I have been here.” 


"Is it that Jong?” she asked, Ia rather 9 


surprised voice, pats 
ale C5 rather amozed and a little 
piqued, 


She had not loved him sotmuch after all, this 


girl who had seemed so devoted to: bim, if abe 
had not missed him in-the least durfog that time. 

" My society did not seem much of a necessity 
to you,” he sald, curiously,” = = ~ 

Her heart beat fast, and he saw her hands 
tremble, He looked at her iodBly ; , for 
the first time, it struck him that ehe was very 
pale and that there wasean expresefon of great 
palo in her eyes. 

“I wonder if—ff—I would dieplease you,” 
ahe faltered, “If I-were to tell you somethin 
which I have been thinking Over quite seriously 
late, afd feel that I "~ to tell you?” 

“How could I be displeased about avything 
you have to say to me, Mildred?” he sald, 
quietly, 

“Tt ie about our betrothal,” she said. 

She saw him give a violent start, then turn 
deathly pale; but he had nothing tossy, She 
did not know that he tried to answer her, that 
the begs died away his lips leaving no 
oun 


ppy together, 
each other, I betrothal were 
broken—that we be to each other good, true 
friends, but. no’ more.” 

She could not help seeing the start of relief— 
the almost that came over his face as 
- the words fell upon his astonished ears, and it 
was hard to keep back the bitter tears. 

“Do you really: mean what you say, Mil- 
‘dred }” heasked, looking keenly into her half- 
averted face, 

Yes,” she returned, faintly. : 

He wondered If she knew anything of Miguou 
Barton—if she had heard anything. But no; 
surely not The light gossip that. was fl :atiog 
-about amfdat the upper circle of the social world 
would never have reached Mildred’s ears. 

by wg want your freedom, Mildred!” he said, 
slowly, 

Yes,” she vrasponded, bravely keeping back 
the sobs from her volca, and waitlog in breathless 
suspense for hia reply. 

It the truth must be told, the poor little soul 
had hoped 1b. hope that he would refuse to 
her troth—that he might explain 


always be * 
"You shall never want for a truer one than I 
will ever be to you, and in the time to come we 
rae look back with a mile at the old days gone 

The girl drew back with a throb of fierce agony. 
Look back with » amafle at the old daya—the days 
in which he had, been 


z 
ek 
i 


looked forward, 





girl's firet sweet love-dream, to the day set for 
their marriage! Lavgh over fp! Only Heaven 
and the pitying angels would realise how she 
a weep over {t—such tears as few women can 
shed, 

She bore {t bravely, 
her agony as she listened to him, thovgh every 
word was crueller than the sharp thrust of a 
dagger. She bowed her head calmly in accord- 
ance with all he sald, while in her heart she bore 
the ematt and the bitterness of death. 

To the days to come you will meet one whom 

will learn to love, Mildred,” he went on ; 
‘and then you will thank me for releasing you.” 

“And you,” she murmured, with stiffeaing 
ipi—" you, too, may meet one to whom you can 
give your whole heart.” , 

He started, slowly rose from. hfs chair, and 
took one-or two turns Across the room, 

“Should hetell her of Mignon’ Bartou?" he 
asked Himself: He longed to tell her, but he 
could ‘recount for the hesitancy he felt 
about fhe @) 

“T Bare mish one whom Tecan love, Mildred,” 
he whispered; locking eagerly into her face, 
“ May I teligou all about it now that I know you 
do not care for me, that all-is over between 
us! Wowld.you care to hear ¢” 

** Yos,sahe aald, speaking the word with difi- 
culty, , 

7 tals papselt the greatest wretch under the 
sun, aud T came here to-day, Mildred, to tell you 
the whole story just ne fywas, with no effort at 
concealment, and to throw mytelf upon your 
mercy, asking you to decide my future for me. 
I dreaded the interview; but now Ib has no 
terrors for me, I can talk to you as freely as 
though you. were my own dear sleter—may I 
not?” 


" Yes,” she murmured again. 

“I will tell you the whole story, keepisg 
nothing back, Mildred, though itis hard to tell 
you, of all other women, the story of my love for 
another,” 


She controlled the passionate beating of her / 


heart ; she kept back the cry that rose to her 
white, despairing lips, All the colour had left 
her cheeks; she seemed suddenly to have grown 
old and haggard ; but he did not notice it, 

“ My allegiance would never have strayed ffom 
you had you accompanied me to the opera for 
which I bought tickets. You remember {6, and 
you remember how I urged you to’go; but you 
would not, and Issisted upon my going alone 
Instead t” 

** Yes,” she amewered again, In a dall, hard 
volee. 

‘* That one eplsods decided my fate, Mildred,”’ 
he murmured, “ I went with a gentleman friend, 
and quite as acon as the curtain went up he 
turned and whiapered to me; 

“Took into the box directly opposite, Thorpe. 
It hoids the most gloriously beautifal woman’s 
face that I have ever beheld! I wonld give any- 
thing to be presented te the owner of it 1’ 

"*]T followed his gaze, and saw that the box he 
indicated belonged to an old and dear friend of 
my late uncle, with whom I was well acqualated. 

“¢Y think Tam the genii who can give you 

our heart’s desire,’ I said, langhiogly. ‘Toad is 

. Barton’s box, The young girl who fs with him 
is his granddaughter —one of the rossbuds who fs to 
be presented to the social world this comlog week. 
I met the old gentleman in a lawyer's office last 
Tuesday, and he gave me a most cordial Invita- 
tion to meet his granddaughter. See, he, Is 
nodding to us. Come over, and I will praesent 


ou, 
mr With no thought that it was the turning. 
{n my fature, we went over to Mr. Barton's 
ox, laughing and chatting gaily enough. 


"T presented my friend to the banker, and he | 


in turn presented us both to his beautiful grand- 
daughter and her chaperon, and after that 
moment in which I first stood in her presence life 
was never same fo me. I felt a strange 
electric thrill all throngh my belong. I felt a 
great swe stealing over me, I had been presented 
toa d beautiful girls in my lifetime, but 
never had I experienced a seneation like this 
around my heart before. All in an Instant of 
time, as T looked in her face, a mad love sprung 








She did not cry out fn } 





up tu my heart for her-—J who was scon to marry 
another,” 





CHAPTER XXX. 


" Naver io all my life had I beheld eo glorious 
a creature, Mildred. My heart, with ail the 
passionate love it was capable of, went ont at 
once to her, She was the fairest, daintiest vision 
of loveliness that mortal man’s ¢yes ever rested 
on, Tacarcely knew how the moments passed 
that I spent with her—-I was like a man be- 
witched, 

“Every glance of the heavenly blue eyes she 
lifted to my face thrilled me to the very soul, fF 
felt insensibly that the heart which I had always 
believed to be in your keeping, Mildred, had but 
jus) leit my bosom, My love had been lying 
dormant unttl I met this young girl, and, do you 
know, at the first glance she reminded me 
startlingly of your loet sieter, Pattla:s I—IL am 
afraid)] am tirlyg you, Mildred,” he gaid, as he 
saw her leait heavily back against her chair. 

"No, pogo on,” she said ; and if tie had nob 
been so completely wrapped up in file love story 
he would have noticed the sharp’ palm in her 
volce, 

**¥ did nob mean to be untrue fo you, Mil- 
dred,” he continued. “ Thie love, which came to 
ove Uke a buralng fire, wae so udlike the calm 
affection I hadfor you. I did nob realize at firat 
that it was love. I seemed to hiaye drifved into 
it unconsciously, and now I am fast bound—I 
cannot help myzelf. But f should have told you 
all, Mildred, and asked you to decide my fate— 
and yours,” 

“Tell me more about your love for this 
beautifal girl,” she murmured, in the same 
hard, pitiful voice that would have wrung tears 
of pity from eyes of stone, and it almost broke 
her heart to see how his face brightened. 

To him ft wae the sweetest boon on earth tu 
find a listener to whom he could talk of his 
beautifal love, 

“ After I lefo the opera-box I made up my 
mind that ip would never do to see ber again, 
but I had beard her remark that she was to be at 
a flower show the next day, and | cannot exactly 
explain how it happened, but chance, or fate— 
call it what yon will—ied me fato that same 
neighbourhood the following aftetnoou, and I met 
her again. 

“She had looked like an angel the evening 
before, in her opera costume of pure wiilte and 
gold, but now, in her streeb-drees, ehe was so 
bewitchingly lovely, I fairly held my breath as I 
gezsd at her, 

“T spent an hour by her side aud [) seemed 
bata moment, and when she asked nie to call 
I was only too eager to acquiesce. Remember 
this, Mildred, I did not know even then thatT 
loved her, though [ felb the attractlon—wshe 
fascination—-that no other woman had ever 
exercised over mo. I made grand resolutions 
to keep away from her presence, remembering too 
clearly the old fable of the moth aud the fl.me: 
but T seemed to have been drawn there as ff by 
some subtis magnet which it was beyond human 
power to reelat, 

“No matter where I started for, I always 
found myself golog in the direction of the 
banker's home, and I had not the will-power 
to pass the place. The more I saw her, the 
deeper grew my infatuation; and I only became 
aware of the fall horror of my predicament when 
the knowledge forced itecif upon me one day that 
this girl loved me—loved me with all her heard 
—even as I loved her,” 

"But you did nob ask her to marry you,” 
sald Mildred, dully, *' for I stood between you *” 

And as she spoke, she was thinking of the 
paragraph in the paper which she had read. 

His face flushed a dark crimson ; she saw It, 


and in pity epared him from answering by rising 
hastily to her feet. 
“Tt seeme that it was best for all concerned 


that our engagement should have been broken,” 
she eaid, tryfng to speak bravely. 

“Yes,” he adualtted, his handsome face flush- 
ing hotly. 
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“IN HEAVEN'S NAME, WHAT IS THE MATTER, MILDRED?” SAID GREGOR THORPE, 


"You will marry the girl you love, and you 
hope bo be happy?” she eaid, slowly. 

“* Yes, I hope to be, Mildred,” he returned, 
huskily ; “bud, oh! it seems so strange, and not 
@ little embarraesing, to diecuse the matter with 

« We shall always be true friends, you and I, 
are gyi he asked, earnestly. “ Promize me 
* 

** Yeu; we shall be friends,” she replied, 

It was easier to speak the words than to refuse 
to utter them ; but deep down in her heart she 
knew full well that i was againes human posei- 
bility to ever be friends—simply friends—with 
the man whom she had loved with all the de- 
votion of her heart. She had poured out the 
heart’s treasure of her love at his feet, and all fn 
yain-—all in vain | 

He clasped her little cold hand in his, never 
noticing how icy cold {t was, or how it trembled, 
He could talk of nothing, think of nothing, but 
bis love for beautiful Mignon Barton. 

“Will you come to our wedding, Mildred 1” 
he asked, wistfully, as he stood before her, hat 
in hand, quite lost’ to the fact that that one re- 
roaark must needs show her how false he had been 
—that he had really asked the girl whom he 
loved to marry him even before the bonds which 
held him bound to her were severed. 

**E canvot promise,” she answered. “You 
know that the time of those who must work fer 
thelr bread {fs not their own.’’ 

He winced hard at this. 

“Oh, Mildred,” he exclaimed, impuleively, 
if 1 might but make over enough of my fortune 
to see you made comfortable for life, it would be 
auch a relief to me!” 

Sbe drew back as though he had struck her a 
sudden blow. 

“*Do not take offence at my words, I pray you, 
Mildred,” he cried, distressedly, “Tt was only 
an earnesb thought of mine which unconeclously 
found vent in words, I did not wish to wound 
you.” 

** Good-bye !” she said, abruptly. 

* Tell me one thing,” he eaid, "before T say 








good-bye to you. Will you permit me to bring 
my bride-to-be to see you, Mildred. I know she 
would be pleased to come.” 

“ Have you told her about me?” aeked Mil- 
dred, breathlessly, 

“No,” ke returned. 

“Then never tell her!" she cried, eagerly. 
* Promise me this: that you will never—never 
while you live—speak my name to her ; nomatter 
what occasion may ever arise In the future, that 
you will never divalge this love affair to her, or 
tell her what we might have been to each other 
if fate had not stepped between us.’’ 

‘No; I shall not mention It, since you so 
esraeatly desire {t, Mildred,” he said, “ But it 
does not seem quite fair to her.” 

*' It will be best for her never bo know,” de- 
clared Mildred, vehemently, “It will be far 
better for her happinesr.” 

“Let id be aa you will,” he declared ; “ per- 
haps it is, after all, better ao.” 

An awkward ailence fell between them, and, 
as there seemed nothiog more to say, Gregor 
Thorpe bowed himeelf out of her presence. 

Mildred heard the front door close sfter him, 
and heard the quick tread of hig feet as they 
passed down the gravelled walk, and it seemed to 
aa like the throwing of gravel stones on ber own 
cofiia, : : 

The girl walked slowly to her room. She did 
not come down to her supper when the bell rang. 
Mrs. Morris took up a cup of tea to her, placing 
it outside the door, 

All was as still as death within the room. 
The door was locked‘on the inside, but Mildred 
made no reply to her repeated knocks for ad- 
milasion. 

She is besb alone, to weep out her great 
sorrow,” she though?, compassionstely ; aud she 
walked softly away and down the statra. 

How that night pussed—what throes of anguish 
Mildred Garetin suffered, In silence and alone, 
with none save the pitying angels tosee and weep 
for her—no one wil! ever know. 

But while the world slept that night Mildred 





wept until the dawn of the morning gleamed ir 
the eastern skies. 

Mre, Morris was an early riser, and as she 
busied hereelf about the household duties she 
wondered vaguely what had taken place in that 
interview between Mildred and Gregor Thorpe. 
She felt quite certain that the girl would never 
speak to her upon the subject, and she resolved 
to ask her for her confidence, for she realised that 
the greatest blessing fn this world is to have a 
true and loyal friend to pour out one’s sorrows to 
— the world coldest, hardest, and most 
cruel, $ 

When the little clock on the mantel chimed 
eix, Mrs. Morris grew alarmed, for Mildred hac 
not as yet made her appearance, and she always 
+ tones at bpp er titer vet, a pe 
t was ob to present herself at 
Madame Chesney’s precively ab seven o'clock each 
— punctuality being one of her most strin- 

t 


gen . 

She went softly up to Mildred's door. To her 
surprise the cup of tea still stood outside, and 
had not been tasted. 

She tapped gently. There was no sound from 
within, and in » moment more'she tapped again 
calling softly : 

** Mildred—Mlldred, dear 1” 

There was still no response, All was still ss 
death in the interlor of the room, , 

Mrs. Morris called again, but only the sound 
of her own volee echoing through the narrow 
hall answered her. 

She tarned deadly faint, and leaned heavily 
against the casement of the door for support. A 
wild, horrible dread seized her. 

Was Mildred dead? Many a girl, plunged {1 
80 desperate a grief as this, committed sul- 
cide in the agony of the moment, Oh, Heaven! 
had this happened to Mildred Garstin } 

(To be continued.) 
o —_ 

Tx bueiness, three things are mecosary— 
knowledge, temper, and time, 
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“TF J CAN HELP YOU, RONALD, BE ASSURED I WILL!” SAID BERRY, SOFTLY. 


BROWN AS A BERRY. 


—0i— 


CHAPTER XLVI.—(continued.) 


“ Hz lingered in the greatest agony for a few 
days, long enough to make a will, leaving all his 
property to me, and then died. The morning 
he was buried I saw my first gfey hair; 2 year 
later I was as white as snow, as white sa I am 
now,” touching her soft, silvery hair with a 


’ self-pity that is pathetic. “Iwent home to my 


father, and he received me back. Perhaps he 
belfeved when I protested my Innocence, or per- 
haps he thought his own neglect wae in part to 
blame, and dare not judge me lesb he, too, should 
be judged. When my husband {instituted a 
divorce I made no @efence. I was too heart- 
broken then, and afterwards {b was too late, 
though I daresay I could have proved my case, 
A few — later my father died, and I was with- 
out a home, the mistress of two splendid for- 
tunes, bub having lost all power of enjoyment, 
Since then I have been like the Wandering Jew 
—secking rest and finding none. I have travelled 
over half the world, but never dreamed of mest- 
ing him again,” 

“I wonder how {b was we mever heard he bad 
been married before—and—and divorced 1” says 
Berry, after a litéle hesitation, 

“He had no friends, He used to say one 
friend did more harm than a dozen enemies, 
and I daresay his tenets helped him there. At 
first I followed his movements, and saw that he 
changed from one regioient to another which 
would aseist in the concealment he desired, and 
the name was a common one as well. After » 
little while I lost all heart, and could n to 
even think of him, Bestdes, often I was out of 
the way of all newspapers.” 

" And #0 you were ised to see him here t” 

I was founderstenck All my madness re- 
turned {In & moment, as it were. I could not 
leave the place, although he wrote and froplored 
metodoeso, I felt impelled to wander about 


where I was most likely to see bim, and at last 
persuaded him to meet me.” 

“T know—I saw you together,” says Berry, in 
a low voice. 


4+— “That fs strange. Somehow I slways thought 


you knew, or at least suspected, something of 

the trath, and so did he, Alick. Do you know 

I have liad a dreadful feeling that, by my stayiog 

here, I added to his anxieties and hastened his 

death! I wrote to him ab last to say that I 

would go, but perhaps he never had that note.” 
“To is here,” eays Berry, and gives {b into her 
d. 


She seizes it eagerly, and reads it over to 
satisfy hereelf that it is the same. Sho shivers 
a little as she reads the three sentences scrawled 
ecrogr, j 
' “Perhaps I have done your sister more harm 
than I had thonght.- Who knows but ib was 
owing to my faithleesnesz that he so readily sus. 
pected her?” she says, slowly tearing it into 
minute pieces, and scattering them one by one 
upon the floor. 
~ “How do you mean—what do you know!” 
asks Berry, sharp'y; wonderlug whether the 
fasts are already public property, or whether 
Colonel Chester had only confided his doubts to 


her. 

The other lifte her head a little higher. 

"Do you think I am blind?” she asks, con- 
temptuously. ‘You must remember I have 
been his wife, and know hie every expression 
well. Isaw that he was jesious, and I knew 
that he had cause.” 

Berry does not question how this knowledge 
waa acquired. It is useless now, since all fear of 
discovery Is gone, What matters it ff all the 
world fs made aware that Ronald loved Eve best, 
and was marryiog her for expediency, not love! 
Indeed, the truth would be pretty generally 
guessed when it transpires that there will be no 
wedding now. The preparations which her visitor 
ig towards departure prompt another 
question In its stead. 

‘Where are you going to?” she aks, not 








thinking for the moment that the question might 
savour of impertinence; only curious to know 
whether there is a chance of Colonel Chester's 
two wives meeting, and Eve hearing all that she 
has heard, 

**T shall not remain bere and I shall not go to 
Eogland—more than that I caunot promise ; bub 
I pledge myeelf never to tell any other living soul 
what I have told to you.” 

“Tb would not be for my sister’s happinéas to 
know,” urges Berry, in excuse for the thoughts 
she has not been able to conceal. 

"You need not fear for her. She has not the 
capabilities for sorrow possessed by me, and also 
you. ” 

“By me?” is the echoed answer, full of 
haughtleet eurprise. 

‘Forgive me, I had no right to couple our 
pames together evan so, I—I was to blame,” 

All Berry’s native generosity is aroused at once 
by the mournful cadence in her deprecatory 
tones. 

Impulsively she stretches out her hand, 

"It is I who ought to put In a plea for pardon ; 
I was fooilshly sensitive. Because, ostrich-like, I 
buried my head in the sand, ft was not to he 
supposed I could blind everyone, as I tried to 
blind myself.” 

She smiles winningly as she speaks, and the 
elder woman’s pride is not proof against the 
subtle sweetness in that sudden lighting up of her 
face, Her own cold features melt into corre- 
sponding cordiality, and the hands of both meet 
in a warm clasp, 

“ After all I thiak we might have become 
friends,” suggests Berry, shyly. 

“ There is no reason why we should not be so ae 
it is,” anawers Mre. Cheater. 

© None, except that Eve-——” 

"Do not be afraid. I will not intrude my. 
self, After this week you will never look upon 
my face egain. Think of me as kindly as you 
can ; I shall often think of you, And now fare- 
well|” 
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“Good-bye!” says Berry, somewhat awk- 
wardly ; and so they part, 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


Tax day of the funeral is here, and Eve has 
looked for the last time upon her hueband’s 
coffiaed face. 

She has laid the loveliest flowers upon his 
breast, all white, and ali fragrant even as they 
droop and die at their sudden contact with the 
dead. Now, beneath his hand, she pute a lock of 
halr shorn from her own golden head, and, sink- 
ing on her knee, breathes a silent, passfonate 
prayer, , 

Her own faulte brought home to her so nearly 
seem to obliterate al! sense of the enormity of} 
his, and she only remembers his love and care of 
her, Even his jeslousy and anger are almost 
raised to virtues and canonised as such, for-“were 
they not the fruits of a deep and alas! unrequited 
affection! She forgives him freely ; nay, more, 
she would give half the life she has “yet-to lve 
could she whisper her own penitence into the ear 
pam never before was deaf to her entreating 
7) 

Now, as she kneels, an unexpressed hope 
¢reeps into her prayer that a message may be 
conveyed in the clinging tenderness. of that 
severed lock of hair, and after the long mystert- 
ous sleep is over, he may ‘‘ wake and see it, and 
understand,” 

It only she could have loved him! . That fs all 
her cry now, and inwardly she resolves to ba more 
faithful to his memory than she had been true 
while he was alive, Atonement fs possible, and 
perhaps he will know that she is trylug to be 
better, for hie sake, and for the little chfld who fs 
left to her still, 

It is more sign of a lovable than strong-minded 
nature that she cherishes no resentment to the 
dead, but Invests him now with al! the good 
qualities he had nob, as well as those he had, 

What she feels most is her loneliness ; and she 
is more {nclined to remember the first part of her 
married life, which had been replete with novelty 
and pleasure, than the latter part, when all 

‘harmony had been destroyed and turned to dile- 


cord, 

There is feeling nearly allied to love In the 
glance she throws backwards as she steals softly 
from the room. Oh! the pity of fb that 
it never was aroused before—before it was too 


late ! 

bes pe Chester is carried to the grave by the 
men of his own regiment, and a crowd has 
gathered In the cemetery before the funeral 


cortéje arrived. Many a compssefonate gaze Is 
directed towards the beautifal young widow as 
she follows slowly up the pabh, looking go frail 
and sorrowful In her heavy sable robes, 

The beauty that is rg be and golden- 
haired never looks.so well as when it ts attired in 
the becoming sombreness of the outward trap- 
pings of woe. 

Was it not Richardson’s Lovelace who cynically 
observed :—"'To. be a widow in the first twelve 
months fs one of the greatest felicities can befall 
® fine woman, Sach pretty employment ia new 
dismala, when she bad hardly worn round her 
blazing joyfuls. Such lights and such shades! 
how would they set off one another and be 
adorned by the wearer !” 

And true ip fs that Eve has never seemed so 
lovely as she does now, when the stimulant re- 
quired for looking well might fitly be supposed 
no longer to exist, 

With a sentiment that fs half tenderness and 
half born of a perhaps unconacious secking afier 
effect, she has brought her boy with her, and his 
bright hair streaming over her sleeve, and the 
rosy cheeks that are pressed against her breast, 
give » colour to the picture, and add something 
to ite charm. 

The other Mrs, Chester stands alone, almost 
defiantly if seams, as though challenging the 
world to question her presence there. Her 
gown Is unpretending, and far leas costly than on 
ordinary occasions, and also ft la black—a fact 
whose whole significance fe only known to 

arry. 





She is looking tired and worn ; all the brilliant 
freshness of her face is faded for the time. She 
looks ten years older than she did when she first 
appeared at Ran! Tol and took their little world 
by storm. The silvery hair drawn back in bands, 
carelessly arranged and in evident disregard of 
appearance, fs now more in accordanca with the 
rest. She looks old, in the fallest and most 
respectable interpretation of the word, and grief- 
stricken almost unto death. 

Toat morning Berry had received a note 


from her with a wreath of full-blown crimson }. 


rores, 
“You will see that I could nob send white 


flowers to lay: mpon his grave,” she had written} 


ae usual eparfog herself no whit, in fact, eager 60. 


ad -castigation rather than go.freei; |: 
be a mockery from my | ry hears of her once again beforéthe end, 


ce) er 
but I would ifke this more fi:ting tribute 
with hinvdf practicable without betraying: the 
secret that was his and mine, Red’ roses” 
atsdciated with all the little sweetness my life 
has-known, I wore them when Lmet bim: first, 
any gave me one when he asked mo to be bis 
w ” lng A af * 

Oaly that. No begin and po signature, 
There was a. difficulty # 
cared to even try.to surmoantit, — i; 

And Berry wmderstanding* oi ‘without more - 
words obeys her behests, dreading, however, lest 
Eve's sense of the fitness of @ should be 
thereby ecandalised,’ 

Batthe widow’s eyes are too full of tears at 
first to see the wreath as it Iles on the coffiu-ld, 
and when in some measure her composure is re- 
gained, the would-have-been obnoxlous object Ie 
smothered by the pure white bloasoms that have 
been shaken down, Then all fs over. 

As the tree falls, so let It lie; and Alexander 
Chester has gone to answer at a bigher tribunal 
for the faults and follfes of his life. Perhaps, 
his misfortunes and sufferings considered, it 
a ag go so hardly with him as one might 
think. 

And the widow moves slowly away, surrounded 
by her friends and followed by expressions of the 
deepest sympathy ; while the other woman, who 
wae his wife before, and who. has loved him the 
beat part of her life, goes silently back to the 
hotel, unnoticed and unpitied, and is left alone 
with her grief to bear It as best she may. 

Tb is the last time she is ever seen by any of 
those who knew her then. She disappears as 
suddenly as she arrived, nor Is there any clue to 
her probable destination. Always a wanderer, 
and fo her uncertainty moving like an unqulet 
spirit, hither and thither over the face of. the 
earth, she can now reat ab last. 

There is nothing more to hope and fear. The 
separation which the law began death has ended, 
setting his seal upon the past and opening a dim 
prospect In the mysterions future, whose very 
vagueness is only another attraction, stronger than 
anything definite could be, at te 

There shall be no marrying and giving in 
marriage In Heayen, we are told; and though 
this is a death-blow to some whose happiness has 
been in loving unton, it fs balm to the leas 
fortunate, who have nothing they can love, must 
gain by almost any chan ; 

Heaven is desires fulfilled, This {s a prett 
interpretation of the solemn secrecy which sur- 
rounds our ultimate fate ; but not to all does it 
bring comfort or even hope. Destres will clash 
and cross contrariwixe; and the happiness of one 
mueb sometimes necessarily mean the misery of 
another, 

Bat Aline Chester, to give her the name by 
which she would moat willingly be called, troubles 
herself about none of theee things. The man she 
has loved so well and .so unwisely is dead, and if 
he does not belong to her, at least he belongs to 
no one else, 

Jealousy and discontent are no longer possible, 
and love remains fn its pristine purity before sin 
came and soiled it with itstouch, That sin fs 
surely cancelled now, and she can walt with 

atience the unravellings of a laggard destiny, 
n this world she has only fed from the crumbs 
that have fallen from other’s tables, but in the 
next she may find compensation, and at last 
peace, 


ft both: Whe had not | 


No longer seeking distraction in scenes of gaiuty, 
she leads an uneventfal life In a quiet spot beside 
an Italfan lake, around which are no associa. 
tions with any past time ; 80 Httle notice has 
she attracted, that when two years later she dics, 
not a single spectator stands beside her grave, 
and noba flower perishes for her sake, although 
it fe the Jand of flowers. 

The charity she has so lavishly at has 
always gorg through an agent’s hands and not 

é the @ativade of the poor {s represented 
sre, They do not. in the least suspect what a 
good friend have lost, and only 5 little 


lived amongeb them for ao 
) maivy mionths, unknowing and unknown, is dead 


It ica letter from an Anierican lawyer, 
4 Pthat ‘his client, Mra, Chesper, hae ap. 
; id her sole heiress to her ‘@atate, and 
Wished the intimation to be formally made 
Once; Oa his owa responsibility he forwards 
nthe letter of instructions had received, 
‘one sentence in It shows "esr bond reason 

by she has been informed of these latentions 
« ’ Otten the kaowledge of a future comipetency 
makes possible a happiness that the wealth of the 
Indies could not bring afterwards when ft comes 
too late. I should tke Miss Cardell-to know that 
my fortune goes to her, and ‘trust {ft may take 
with it noneof the misery which was also mine. 
She will not have-todlomg to walt; we aro nots 
lived family, aude the troubles which have 
aged tnewill.also surely prematurely 


Berry knows then that her secret had been 
partly guessed, but doss not resent It, We come 
to » happy period in ber existence, when all lesser 
evila are merged In one great culminating good, 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 


** Berry, I want to speak to you!” says Mrs, 
Chester, 

The two sisters are seated on the shaded hill- 
side, that long ago had been christened Baby's 
Kingdom. So long ago, it seems, that the events 
with which it was subsequently so unpleasantly 
connected are forgotten, or at least 

If any tragic memory rematned it would be 
quickly dissipated by the happy cooing talk of 
the tiny monarch himeelf, who, utterly unmind- 
fal of the dignity that Is required from bis ilk, 
is.engaged in the uuroyal occupation of smother- 
Ing himeelf, and thé. women. who, are watching 
him, with dust. Tne making of mud-ples is at 
present the sole aim and end of bis existence. 

Ip ig a beautiful bright.day.. Getting near the 
end now’ of November, the alr fs as fresh and 
cool as though there were no such thing as an 
Indian sun, and the viewa, above and below, 
have taken more the aspeeb.of an English lond- 


scene. se 

Only in the far, far distance the snowy moun- 
tains topping the softer outlined Clouds remind 
them they are in a foreign land, and.on the road 
that runs beneath native women are passing to 
and fro, carrying heavy loads of stones or logs 
of wood. The gsy colours of their costumes 
give to.the scene the Eastern touch that other- 
wise is lacking, and also make [t look more p-<- 
turesque, ¢ 

Berry, fall of the beauty all around that they 
are so soon to leave, scarcely hears what her 

has observed, and says In her turn 
Instead :— 

“What a blow to chivalry it fe, and whats 
lesson to the upholders of woman’s rights, to see 
the weaker sex converted !nte- beasts of, burden, 
and the men following contentedly with only 
their hubble-bubbles in their hands, It fa like a 
burlesqu@ on. real life, only the travesty never 
ende—and there Is no applause.” 

‘You would have laughed if you had seen 05 
landing at Bombay,” says Eve, and smiles herself 
at the remembrance. “A lob of women-covliee 
caine to take our luggsge, and if you had only 
seen Captain Burdett’s face when one of them 
shouldered his portmanteau and was golvg 





carry {bt off! 
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“'Madame, I could not possibly permit a 
Indy,’ sald, In his very best manner, and to 
hor great Glegust steadily refosed all her 
clamorous offers of assistance. She evidently 
thought hla politeness both embarrassing and 
oat of place. Some of the others, however, were 
not so scrupulous, although rather doubtful of 
the female muscular powers. I saw Ronald lift 
ap an old woman who wae ing his valise 
and stagger acrogs the plank with her from the 
tender, thereby, of course, increasing, not leasen- 
ing, the danger of a collapse. How the men 
cheered and shouted as he took off his hat, 
and bowed so gravely when he had put her 

jown 1” 

. But Berry does not langh. Wnald’s name 
awakens too many memories she would willingly 
forget, Why cannot Eve let sleeping dogs lie? 
How can she talk so calmly of what has been and 
will be never 

It seems to Barry as though all mirth onght 
to be impossible for @ time,.or at. least only 
exiracted from what is in the future, not from 
the present, and y not from the past. 

Tnere ig something about Eve this last month 
that Berry canndt understand, She bas grown 
more like herself, but so different had she been 
of late, with the fear of her husband and love of 
another 20 strong upon her, that the alteration 
is greater than if whe had really chav 

Perhaps it is rélief af the unexpected 
freedom which came to her, or, perchance, § 
consciousness of good intent, that has made 
her go brave In beariog her widowhood. All 
the old elasticity of girlhood has come back to 
her, and with {it the firmer self-reliance of 
matured experlence, 

She is younger, yeb more womanly, than she 
ever seemed before, There is no longer cause 
for her to lower her eyes before a questioning 
giz3, or shrink away at the near approach of 
auyoue alive and—* There is no danger from 
the dead ; he that Is once buried will be seen no 
more.” 

“Do you still mean to marry Rmald!” asks 
the elder sister, drawlog a wrong conclusion 
from the thoughtfal silence into which Berry has 
fallen at the mention of Konald’s name. 

“Oertainly not,” is the somewhat defiant 
vont. ty yout” 

“It No, I shall never marry again.” 

There ls no resentment In the tone and very 
little sadness, fer which reason the firmness 
of her resolution makes itself more noticeable, 
even credible as well, i 

“Ts that really meant?” ‘asks Berry, ‘not 
attempting to hide her surprise,” 

“Yes, I have my boy; what more could I 
pessibly desire? He makes my happiness,” 

She lifts the child on to her knee, and buries 
her face in hfa soft, cool neck, while the little 
arms thrown impulsively about her waist show 
beyond a doubt that her devotion is returned, 

‘lam happler now than J ever was before,” 
ehe continues, still and her 


caressing 
boy, and looking down upon him with eyes that | 


tre all the sweeter for the dimuess cattsed by love, 
and two nh teare. 

Tt is true, The mother-love that, once 
avakened, has grown and strengthened day by 
dey la the truest ct In her ‘tmpulsively 
loving life, To the she had lavished on 
her lover she had been false, the love given to 
her sister she had also betrayed, and not even to 
her husband had she kept true ; but her affection 
= pa ke en. Soe ane J iy and yang of 

é selfishness that every other feel- 
ing she hae known, chess 

“Te it wrong to be so contented!” she goes 
on, creamily, ‘'I was never nearer loving my 
husband eines f married him than now, and yet 
I do nob understand myself. There fe such « 
strange admixture of many feelings in my heart, 
Regret that I did not love him more with a con- 
tradictory gladness to be free. Daring to ho 
— we may meet again and make up for t 
sppinese we lost; and yet: supinely content 
_ the good that I have still, The only thing 
of which I feel certain is that I love my boy, 
Passionately, devotedly, and wich all my heart.” 

Berry ts still silent, She does not under- 
stand, and consequently feels no sympathy with 








her sister's indecision of wavering thoughte, 
She herself fs so thorough, so litle given to the 
changing of her opinions, much less her senti- 
men 


**T want to spesk to you,” says Eve, again, 

“Speak on. What have you to say!” 

**More than you think. I ought to have 
told you long before, but I was a coward and 
afcaid.” 

‘You need not have been afraid of mo,” 
reproachfally, 

* I know,” bumbly. 

"Tell me what it is?” 

* Tt fs about John Carew.” 

Berry “starts, but makes no answering com- 
ment, only a quick gleam of interest flashing 
into her eyes shows that she has heard, and Is 
anxiously awaiting to hear more. 

“ He was never false or fickle. Is was a mis- 
understanding, a treachery for which he was not 
in any way to blame,” 

*' How do you know ?” 

‘* He explained it all himself.’ 

“ When ?” 

‘More than three months szo. 
you were engaged,” 

* And you never told me {” 

Oniy this, no other reproach{ul word either 
then or sfterwards, but the accent is full of 
sorrow and regret as deep as that in Cmasar’s 
dying b in the memorable “Es tu Brute” of 


oman . 

‘STI was afraid,” repeats Mra. Chester ; and 
says no more,. What can she urge in extenuatlon 
of her cruel silence and senseless want of faith, 

" Tell me all,” demands Berry, after a pause, 
during which she Is trying to realise the change 
thie must make in her feelings ; how the scorn 
and proud mistrust she bas expressed are possible 
no longer, and the old love that has been only 
dormant will revive. 

And Eve tells her, concealing nothing of the 
truth now that at last she hasconfessed, Indeed, 
she warms with her subject, interpolating so 
much praise of John Carew that goes far to win 
her forgiveness at Berry’s hande. 

“ And so our father was to blame, Ob, Eve! 
how could he do [tt How could he ses Margaret 
die and know that with a word he could have 
saved her—even at the jast?"” 

‘And never expressed repentance, not eve 
before he died,” chimes in Eve, with a little glow 


Jusd after 


of self-eatisfaction at her. own advantage in this ;, 


“Yes, I think he was sorry then. He said 
what I could not onderstand, not kaowlng whoth 
or what he meant, They were the only two 
words he spoke after we found hia) lying haif- 
senseless and nearly dead, ‘Margared forgive |’ 
Ob, Iam sure he was sorry then.” 

"Bat what a difference it has made, Taink, 
only think, Bsrry, how he has poisoned all our 
lives!” says Eve, and nips her lovely mouth with 
an attitude of rigidest severity. < 
She goes on presently, when there Is no reply, 

her thoughts aloud as she follows out 
different actions and svente of their several 
, and connects them with what she 
es Is the one dire cause of all. 
"First, there was Margarst’s death. That was 
not so sad, for if there fs anything in spiritualism 
she must have known of Captain Oarew's falth- 
fulness at once, and at the same time have had 
the less to regret on account of the simultancous 
discovery that he never loved her, only engaged 
himeelf out of gratitude or pity.” 

"Poor, poor Margaret 1” utters Berry, in euch 

& low voice that what she says is scarcely 


heard, 

*] think it was harder still for you. He did 
love you, and you loved him; but thinking he 
had been false to her you avenged her wrongs and 
gave him up. I am very, very sorry for you, 


Berry could almost find it in her heart to 
laugh aloud at this, but refrains, nor does she 
speak the angry retort that rises go naturally to 
her lips. Of what use fs all this upbraiding ! 
te Eve must know, without hearing it from 

’ 


t for that she had been more than half 
at first, and though that was under a wrong 


! It was she that calumniated him 





inipression, still, when she heard the truth she 
had no right to let him rest under the imputa- 
tion for a moment longer than she could help. 

“And then there was me,” continues Mrs. 
Chester, and now there fe real pathos in her 
voice, “‘ Belog witness to Margaret’s grief and 
the supposed fickleness that caused it, what 
wonder if I grew distrustful and doubted the 
earnestness of every love profession} If I had 
not seen Margaret as I thought forsaken, I would 
have trusted Ronald May.” 

Berry must look a little incredulous at this, for 
Eve blushes, and adds, quickly,— 

“You think I was too fond of richee—too out 
of love with poverty to bear with fb for even 
Ronald's sake,” 

“*T think you approciate all the comforts and 
the luxuries that riches bring,” cautiously. 

“T know you think Tami selfish, abd, perhaps, 
I have been often ; but Lam altered now, Can’d 
you see that, Berry ?” 

“ Yes, I think you are,” 

*' For the better, I mean }” 

“Yes, for the better.” 

And when Eve does not reply, satisfiel with 
the commendation she has extracted, Berry 
goes on, soberly,— - 

“We have both had such @ lesson, it will be 
our own fault if it does nob work its own good, 
And for you, Eve, happiness {8 still possible.” 

“Why not for you?” hastily, 

* Because ‘opportunity fy, transient,’ as some 
wise thinker sald, and the ouly chance of happl- 
ness I ever had [ have lost beyond recall,” 

“You mean John Oarew?” In an awed 
whisper. 

Barry attempting no subterfuge, simply bows 
her head. Shyness fs an sttribute of success- 
ful love ; It has nothing to do with the gloomy 
grandeur of a disappolated passion. 

* And it ia I who have separated you. 
do nothing to make ft right again 1” 

“TI forbid you to even try. My pride is my 
own, at least! ”’ 

And Berry’s little brown face sitlffsns Into 
haughticess at once, the red ips curllag in 
angry scorn, and the dark eyes flashing an 
indignant réfusal of all faterference on her 
behalf, 

“Then how cav I be happy?” asks Eve, 
plaintively, feeling and looklag fejared at her 
sister's impracticablility. 

Toad ise different thing altogether,” 
answers Berry. “You have professed ic love 
Roald, ali the while it was unwise and wicked 
to do so, and now that there ie nothing against 
auch love you cannot well with consistency aiter 
your mind,” 

‘*Women never dre consistent,” declared 
Mre. Chester ; “ aud R imald is engaged to you !" 

Berry tosses her head as much as so say that 
that is an objection of which she will very soon 
summarily dispose. 

" And inconsistent as It doubtless fs, I do not 
love him now.” 

Berry's eyes look straight before her, aud she 

ufees up her mouth. 

“And this fs certainly not thé time to talk of 
such things at all,” sternly. 

* Taere I agree with you,” says Berry. 

© But now and ever I will hold to what I said 
—TI will never miarry again if I live to become a 
hundred,” working herself up to blood heat. 

"The latter part of your life, fo that case, will 
corteinly be freer from temptations than the 
first,” 

“ Berry, how disagreeable you are |” 

‘© Granted ; truth fe always disagreeable.” 

Then, ‘seeing that Eve is really distressed at 
the supposition ehe could ever break the resolve 
which, in her firas remorse, she had ‘incon- 
siderately taken, she goes up behind her, and 
lays her cheek against the snow-white throat 
that looks even whiter now from its wable 
collar, 

“My dear, don’t let anything I have sald keep 
you from a happiness that circumstances have 
made possible. Of course the subject ought 
not to be mooted yet, but one thing led on to 
another, and the last month has seemed more 
like a year, Only when the time comes that you 
have to decide, remember that another.has to 
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be considered too. Romald hasa claim ab your 

hands you cannot ignore, and you must think 

what is best for the boy.” 

_ Eve is a Hbtle impressed at the solemnity 

of her sister’s words, and also at the unwonted 
g touch, but she looks up defiantly 


** | will never marry again,” she repeate, with 
dogged determination. 

Bat Berry, thongh she does not contradict, 
retains the asual privilege of a woman that 
complies against her will, and is of “her own 
opinion still,” 


ame 
os omar net 


CHAPTER XL'X. 


Brrore the week is out Ronald bas sought 
for aod obtained his freedom. In such a deli- 
cate negotiation cowardice was only natural, 
and he had been gratefally reassured when 
Berry had frankly met him half way, giving 
him back his troth almost before he had decided 
on the suftable words in which to ask for it, 
He fs even ashamed of himself for shirking the 
unpleasant duty so long, when he understands 
how relieved she fe at the breaking of those 
unfortunately contracted bonds. Truth to say, 
he has nob felt wholly guiltless in the matter, 
He had certainly once or twice ied her to believe 
that she was very dear to him, evenif not the 
dearest ; and he had told her straight out that he 
was “ resigned” to the fate which now he is in- 
consequently trying to evade, He had even 
been fearfal lest by word or deed she should 
have reminded him of avy of those advances 
which now he wouid fain forget, the snatched 
kiases and the hand-pressing, which were more 
or ya to the recip'ent than he can easily 

slieve. 


* Bee if’a woman but raise up her eyes 
How vain these young men are |” 


And Berry’s little pitying glances and efforts 
at condolence had been often misconstrued. The 
happy careless vanity so indigenous to youth, and 
forming oftentimes sc dangerous a charm, is 
especially developed in Ronald May ; and even 
now, when he {a so willingly released, he Is inclined 
bo place an exaggerated value on the sacrifice he 
supposes it must be, and to become diffuse fn his 


tade, 

Dear Berry, how good you are!” he 
tells her want, as he iniehes hat seve 

“Not at all,” che answers, laughing. “ The 
goodness is on your side,” 

“ Bat you might have held me to my word,” 

**T am nob sure that would have bsen altogether 
to your misfortune,” smiling archly. 

“Ne! no, of course not,” he stammers ont in 
some confusion ; ‘‘ but Eve———” 

‘* Eve has the prior claim, of course, and I will 
not Interfere. Moreover, if a marriage with me 
would not prove your: misfortune, it certainly 
would prove mine,” 

** Now you are augry, Berry; he deprecates. 

“J shall be ia a moment if you are so abomin- 
ably conesited, Do you think that all the 
world of womankind wants to marry Ronald 
May ? ” 

He looks a little disconcerted for a moment, 
but her saucy eyes brimming over with merri- 
ment reassure £ course she is only 
iaughing, and he must langh too. 

* What a goose you are | '! she ejaculates, with 
& decision born of elncere conviction. 

“ Of course Iam,” humbly. . 1 wonder that 
you put ap with me at all.” 

“Io was only under compulsion, you must 
recollect, Perhaps it will bea comfort for you 
to know that never, from the moment when we 
were entrapped into an engagement, to the time 
when with such shocking and unexpected sudden- 
ness we were released, did I feel even a transitory 
tenderness towards you, nor a regret that you did 
not love me more,” 

“ That is a great comfort, certainly |!” saya 
Ronald ; but his looks belie his words, 

Berry can scarcely refrain from laughing sgain 
at his rueful countenance, 

“Tam gled you feel iteo,”’ she returns, de- 
murely, 





A moment's pause, which Mr, May employs in 
the digesting of this very tough morsel he has 
been given, Good-hearted as he is, and with 
really brotherly fondoess for Berry, he cannot 
but gh over this blow to his vanity. If only she 
had felt a little and had not been too proud 
to own it, it would bave been so nice to have com- 
forted her, It ixthe outcome of a very human, 
if unherocic longing after the unatiainable that 
prompts him to any :—" Berry, let {t be as ib wae ! 
Don’t give me up |” 

But the glance she directs with such scathing 
ig to his face stays his eloquence at 

ce, 

“ You are- talking nonsense, Ronald, and you 
know it |” is the stern rebuke ; and relinquish. 
ing a mirth that might seem like coquetry, she 
goes on, gravely, “ When are.you golog to 
England ? Soon!” 

**Soon as even you could wish,” he answers, 
with a bitterness that is natural, perhaps, but 
which 7 wicely ignores, “I am going this 

86 1 ” 


w 

“And what will you do?” 

Bay a house and shut myself up in {t, and 
mope,” he replies, with boyish petulance. 

" Pity to do that, Ifyou want to be a lunatic 
be one ab the public expense,” she suggests. 

" You see,” he says, becoming apologetic under 
her ridicule, “I am without occupation now! 
If I bad only exchanged, and nod sold out!” 

** You can buy an estate, and look after your 
tenants, represent them in Parliament, perhaps !” 
—with a little comical grimace at the thought of 
how the sald tenants might euffer by that same 
representation. “ And by-and-by, after 
decent faterval, you can come back to Eve and 
marry her,” 

“She would not have me now,” hastily, 

“Not now. After a decent interval, I sald.” 

=5 mean that she will never listen to me 


“ You know best, of course 1” 

"I know nothing, but I fear everything.” 

"T do not think you need ; time and change 
will work their own cure, and absence will smooth 
over all the difficulties that now seem fusur- 
mountable.” 

“She may forget!” 

“That argument holds equally good iu your 
case too.” 

“11” indignantly; "do you think I could 
Part or love any other woman after loving 

9 ” 

A pregnant smile, pointed by a drawing down 
of the lips, and a suppressed twinkle in the 
speaking eyes, Mr, May has the grace to look a 
little abashed, as he explains, — 

“I don’t count you, Berry, because we have 
been like brother and sister ever since we knew 
each other first, Have we not!” 

* © Quite so,” with an old emile at the remem: 
brance of certain episodes which would hardly 
bear this simple interpretation, 

“ You know that I loved Eve? ” he perelsta. 

“ Yes, Ronald ; I knew that! I never donbted 
for a moment, and never will doubt, although I 
jested then, that all that fe worth having of your 

eart belongs to her. If I can help you, be 
assured I will.” 

She is speaking gravely now, and he cannot 
feel angry at the quéetlonable compliment con- 
veyed in her speech. 

He is too painfully conscious of his own de- 
fects, his weakness and fustability of character, 
to be anything but humble. 

It ts only of hie handsome face that he fs valu, 
and the pleasant, taking manner of which he has 
proved the fascination many times and oft, 

“Do you think I have a hopel”’ he asks, 
anxtously, 


Tb is difficult to say,” is the hesitating reply ; 
“but surely, if she loved you svfficiently well to 
dare so much for your sake, she will not have 
altered now.” 

Bat Ronald cavnot take auch comfort to heart, 
Tt is difficult to reconcile the quiet, sad-eyad 
woman in her widow's weeds with the girl he 
loved in all Innocence and falth, or even with 
the wife who so nearly gave up all for love of 
him, 





He sets that she has changed, but cannot con. 
jecture how deep the change has gone, 

Whether {t is only the natural outward shrink. 
ing trom the fey touch of a firat seme grief thas 
is also & remorse, or whether the has indeod 
entered Into her soul and seared beyond retriey. 
eee eee Cee by thelr mutual 

ove, 

Besldes, even if she still cares for him, can it 
ever be the same } 

A whole gulf Iles between the heli from whieh 
they have been delivered and the heaven that {; 
open te them now ; sud can any love bridge over 
those two years of her wedded life—that fearful 
time when she to another, and their 
passion would not be destroyed ¢ 


(To be continued.) 








TWICE PARTED. 
—10t-—— 
(Continued from page 537.) 


"Ts not that the woman that came to the 
hotel to ask for Ulric?” Millie said, starting up, 
“T shall go to London and see her!” 

“ My dear child,’ the Doctor sald, vexed with 
himeelf for having mentioned the name, “ you 
will do nothing of the sort. It was sil a mie- 
take; the lady had nothiog to do with ft.” 

Bat Millie declared that she would go, whether 
he chose to go with her or not ; and he thought 
it best to agree, only stipulating that they should 
pt {6 off for a day or two, and communicate 
with the lawyer first. 

The next morniug’s papers were full of re- 

of a terrible accident that. had happened 
at the theatre where Mademolselle Blumendori 
was appearing for the firet time. The drop 
acene had given way and come down, striking 
the unfortunate dancer, and injuring her severely. 

Scarcely an hour after reading the story of 
the accident a telegram was put into Dr. D».- 
rymple’s hande from the lawyer. 

“Come here without a moment’s delay, ant 
bring Lady Obdterville with you. Important 


Doctor Dalrymple telegraphed what train they 
would go by, and the lawyer met them at the 
atation, 

“Is he found!” Millle gasped, as he helped 
her out of the carriage, for there was something 
in his face that spoke of agitation and per- 


plexity, : 

“No; bub the cause of his disappearance {s, 
Will you come to the.poor woman who was hurt 
last night, Lady Otterville! She wante to ses 

ou.” 
: Millie's face turned very white, 

" It was a woman, then?” she said, 
you thoughtso! Bat-——" _ 

“To was a woman; but there wes no sin on 
his part,” was the quiet reply. ‘‘ When you 
find your husband, Lady Obtterville—and I hope 
to Heaven that you will find him now that the 
trath bas come to light—you may take him to 

our hearb again without a single regret. He 
6 been bitterly wronged.” 

They went together to the house where the 
poor dancer lay dying. There was no doubt of 
it--it was ouly a question of time, and the time 
was very short now, 

There was no dicfigarement, She might have 
been lying—only resting—after a performance, 
when they entered her rocm, and stood by her 
side. 

Ghe could speak to them, and her eyes teied 
on Millie mournfally, as she sat down by ber, and 
took her poor inert hand. 

“Don's do that!” she sald, with a shiver. 
“You will throw it away like a poisonous thing 
wheo you kuow all! ' 

“No, I will not!” Millie replied, and kept ibe 
hand while the woman wend on. . 

“Tf your husband is dead,” she said, elow!y ; 
“ but be Is not—the dying see things clearly, 0d 
Lam sure he isnot! I say if he dies before yoo 
meet egain it fs I who have killed him! I killed 
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ith that bit of paper |” she added, lookfa, 
eabe iving on the table.“ Read 
our marriage certificate 1” 
For an instant Millie loosed the hand she heid. 
She seemed to understand everything now ; but 
she looked Into the dying face, and took it again 
their marriage certifisate, 
Then she had never been Uirle’s wife! He 
pad deceived her, No; she would never belleve 


cowards 
it, all of you. It 


spoken,” was the low 
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we have heard enough!” Dr, 
Dehguipie sell “ We understand come 


* Not quite,” the dying woman sald, with a 
strange smile on her face. “ Have patience with 
me 4 little . I went to him in Munich. I 
had known of his expected arrival. He did not 
hide his ight under a bushel on his tour, and I 


Tp seemed to them all that she must be wan- 
dering in her mind. Ib was difficult to believe 
with the fatal certificate before them that she 
was speaking the truth. 

“Who is your husband |” 

To the lawyer's unbounded am:zement, she 
named one of the firat musicians of the day; a 
msn well known and everywhere . 

“Send for him if you doubt me,” she said, *' He 
knows nothing of Mdlle. Blumendorf, but he 
will remember Emma Agnew ; so would Lord 
Otterville if he were here.” 

“My daughter bas fatnted, I thiok,” Dr. 
Dalrymple sald, hastily catching Millie as she 
would have fallen, and carryiog out of the 
room. ‘'My poor darling, what a tangled web 
of deceit and sin we have been hearing !"’ 

The story vax quite true. The hapless dancer 
lived long enough to be confronted with the man 
whow she had spoken of as her real husband ; 
he recognised her at once, and was pained and 
shocked beyond measure a} the manner of her 


He had lost sight of her for years, and only 
now and then of her profligate career, 
which made him shudder when he thought of it, 
oad be thankfal thas she had chosen to free him 





lve for her child, who 
Otterville, and who. was 
growing so like her lost Uiric, 


OHAPTER VIII, 
AT LAST, 


“Trey are the best-looking French soldiers I 
have ever sesn.” 

“Your ex is somewhat limited, my 
dear,” Dr. Dalrymple said, as Millie made the 
above remark anent a body of men marching 
along the white terrace that overlooked the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean, ‘‘ Where 
did copay French soldiers till you came here, 


** At Paris, papa,” and Lady 0 :terville sighed, 
as she remembered how childishly delighted she 
had been with everything on that honeymoon 
tour that bad ended so fatally. “ Little under- 
sized fellows they all looked, and soshabby |” 

“TY think that was the colour of their unf- 
forme,” the Doctor replied ; “ brick-dust is not 
pretty, and the red is of that tint, These men 
are shabby enough, in all conscience, but look 
like soldiers.” 


They were at Algiers, the father and daughter, 

out on to the sea from what seemed to 

Mililfe a veritable Garden of Eden, so beautiful 
and luxuriant did everything seem to her. 

A rather alarming illness of Miss Dalrymple 
had rendered it necessary for her to seek a 
warmer climate, and every body had recommended 
Algiers, which bad the charm of novelty to them 


all. 

They bad been two days in the place, and so 
far had not encountered any of the disagreeables 
that prevent life iu Northern Africa from being 
all luxury. 


Dalrymple bad borne the journey remark- 


hold (for oe gave way before the all- 
ig baby) elected to be on his beat 
surroundings, and trouble 

no one more than was necessary. 

* Algiers suited him,” Millie announced, 
peg he Blow ato faba er wie 
id, or Lady Otterville would have rushed « ff to 
Eogland again by herself if the dear chi!d had 
shown any signs of indisposition. 

He was asleep now, and his mother, looking as 
young ae Millie Dalrymple had ever looked in her 
sauciest days, was free to amuse hereelf as she 
choae till he shou'd wake. 

She was watching the soldiers as they 
marched. They were waiting for someone or 
something, — were within a stone's throw of 


Nearly eighteen months had elapsed since her 

and sister had found her at death’s door 
in the hotel of the Golden Heart at Auschaffen- 
barg, and time had brought ite comfort, as it 
does to everyone, no matter how deep the 


husband—her dead husband as she had come to 
consider him ; but it was only with regret and 
plty for the wicked deception that had sent him 


She had a and prayed that they might 

that he might be still alive, and 
would acknowledge in some way the imploring 
advertieements and messages that the dally 
papers carried for him till they became a byword 
through their persistency. 

No answer came, and she began to think that 
Heaven had no pity, and that Providence waa 
deaf, It was all the same, Ulric was dead, and 
only fo the nexb world would she ever know 
where he had hidden himeelf, and why he bad 
not come back to her, : 

Somehow he was very present to her now, as 
she leaned over the parapet by which she stood 
and watched the soldiers, bronzed and bearded 
moat of them, like men who had been under an 
African sun for years, 

Ulric was dend—dead and cold in some out-of- 
the-way place, and she would never know, 

No; he was alive, and coming straight to- 





wards her in the very middle of the advancing 
troop, a bearded and bronzed man like the rest, 
but with Uirle’s eyes and Uliric’s face drawing 
nearer and nearer, and she could nob speak or 
move, 

" Millie, child, what is {t} What is the 
matter 1” 

She heard her father’s voice, but it sounded 
like one afar off. She could not answer him ; all 
her being seemed to have concentrated in her 
eyes, aod she wae watching the man. Noarer 
and nearer they came, marching with orderly 
tramp, every swinging. footstep merging Iteelf 
into the general whole til] they seemed but one, 
They all looked towards her, Military discipline 
be {6 ever so atrict cannot prevent a man using 
his eyes, and she saw a change come into the 
face of the man. She bad noted it turned white 
under the brown surface, aud a look came Into 
the eyes of keen pain. 

“ Uirie | Ulric |” she gasped, stretching out 
her arma. There seemed to be a stir in the 
ranks, a break in the tramp of footsteps, and 
Milite fell into blank darkness, and knew no 
more. 

She came back to life with a pang, a sharp 
pain born of recollection, and she wished, 
before she opened her eyes, that she could die, 
now that memory had come back with such 
stinging power. Where was she! Who was 
with her? It was not her father’s tweed sult 
that her head was resting on. It wae some- 
thing harder and rougher; yet she was being 
held with the utmost tenderness, and even, as 
she thought, passionate kisses were rained upon 
her face, 


She was-in the arms of a French chasseur ; 
but a loving voice, unheard for many o day, 
was whispering her name In broken accents, 
and her husband’s face was bending over her— 
oe Ovterville, alive and in the flesh, found at 

ib 

**T can’t believe ft, I cannot believe It,” the 
Doctor said, as they all sat together in their own 
room. “ We zball sil wake and find ourselves at 
home again. That is my belfef.” 

“So as I am there, too, It does not matter,” 
Lord Otterville sald. ‘‘I can hardly believe I 
am really awake. Often I have had blissful 
dreams of such a meeting, and have waked on 
my straw pallet, and sometimes ou the bare 
earth, to find It all an illusion. And to think 
that I have lost a year’s happiness throug) not 
knowing! For the greater part of the time I 
have never seen an English face, or heard an 
Engifeh voice,” 

He broke down utterly, and Dr, Dalrymple led 
him away. Ithad been such an agitated meeting 
that he declared they should not sce each other 
again fora week ff they did not behave them- 
selves, Alone with his son-in-law, he heard all 
that was worth telling about the disappearance 
that had puzzled everybodyso much. Maddened 
by the reappesrance of the woman he had 
a dead, Lord Otterville had resolved to be 
oat. 

She declared her intention of denouncing him, 
and seelng Millie, and telling Ler all about it, 
Made desperate by her reproaches, he walked out 
of the place, half resolved to end bis troubles by 
a plunge into the Isar, Hardly knowing what 
he did he walked away, after writing to Millie, 
and flung himself into the train that went east- 


8, 

At Bada he met with an accident that confined 
him to a hospital bed for weeks, and when he 
recovered he resolved to go to Algiers, and lose 
himself fn the ranks of the French army there. 
There was always an opening for men of strength 
and endurance, and he had both. 

He was accepted at once, and for many months 
he had been away ab various outlying stations, 
unknown and unheeded, iil], sent by the 
Providence that shapes our ends, hie wife came 
to Algiers. 

They told him gently how they had seen the 
woman he had married, and how she had con- 
fessed that she was not free to marry, and had 
never been his wife, and they showed him his son, 
and presently brought him to the belief that all 
that was happening to bim was reality. The 
happiness wae almost too much, 
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The revulsion of feeling, after all he had under- 
gone, well-nigh prostrated him, and for many 
weeks Millie to watch by his sick-bed, hoping 
and fearing alternately. The hope triumphed. 
Ulric Otterville got well at last, and a happy 
party set out for England, to take thelr places in 
society, and set all the fashionable world wonder- 
ing at the sudden resurrection of one whom they 
had come to consider as dead, 

All sorts of stories are rife as to the reason of 
Lord Otterville’s sudden vanishing, and his still 
more sudden reappearance. But the secret has 
been well kept.; and only those whoare intimate! 
connected with the genial young nobleman an 
his pretty wife, know that the cause of it all was 
what the lawyer opined—a woman | 
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«4 «© CHAPTER VI. 


_, STRATHABLIZ. was a wild enough place, Ib 
made its Inhabitants feel as if Civilieation had 
_ been. abandoned when they crossed Won 
ee range, that shut out all the wor 


on 
~The nearest town of any sort was five 
off, and It. was really little more than-a vil 
No rallway came within twenty miles ; and car: 
“pages had to be abandoned a aaa roan te heapes 
because & marrow pass wae the only mode of 


Bocess. 

Added to this, in snow fime.or heavy ralos, 
this pass was inacceselble, because the mountain 
stréam overflowed it, and, swollen to twice its 
sizé, tumbled roaring and foaming down the 
ateep ROrge 

In these. cases the Inmates of Sbtratharlie were 
conipletely ehut in. Unless they chose to lose 
their lives there was no possibility of getilng to 

» the lower country. 
The first two weeks Delmar gob. on.very, well, 
, The weather was fine and warm, and he had 
plenty to occupy him, : % 
* ‘The business in hand proved to .be, more 
elaborate aud tedious than he had expected, but 
ieee Cae through it by the appointed 

mé, * . 

The house was in falr order, and wanted no 
@reat alterations to fib ft for SB Ke. 
ception, 

Oat-of-doora, in this mountain district—to 
which the Highland side of him had # natural 
affinity—there was plenty of enjoyment; and 
though he was away from Maddie, all he was 
doing and planning was for her, so that she 
seomed with him in spirit. 

And then her letters. Nothing stayed him 
from. golpg or sen to the post-office. in the 
little town, Abt first they were long and chatby ; 
and if not very well written, in literary point 
of view, what did that matter? They were 
written with ber own hand, they spoke of ali 
her doings, Delmar, /ittérateur though he was, 
peel noticed whether the style were without 
blemieh, 

“"" Bat ‘afterwards they became shorter, fre- 
quently finishing off with ‘I've no time.for 
more,” or "We are going out, and I'll send this 
abonese.” Besides which there was 9 nameless 
constraint In them that his keen sense noticed 


- Hrectly. 

He had not an atom, of suspicion, though. 
The shortness he put downto her having much 
20 do, and he knew she was nob ready with, or 
“fond of, her pen. The constraint he did not 
think much about, relegating it to the region of 
things indifferent, 

He did wonder a little she still delayed to fulfil 
her promise, and aa the third week o yand 
still nothing definite, he began to think about it, 

That third week opened with rain, It woke 
hin in the early dawn eplashing and beating 
agalost the window, and his thoughts sprang to 

_ the stream he had crossed yesterday, sunny and 
trangull, 





When he went downstairs « dull, grey mist, 
throwing off steaming vapours, met hie eyes as 
he stood at the hall J 
in 


It looked dishearten- 


g: 

*' Donald,” said he, to an old servant, who was 
passing, ‘‘{b fen’t raining so heavily now as ib was 
this morning. How long is it before that stream 
is impassable ¢” 

“Not more than two days’ hard rain, sir,” 
answered the old man; ‘‘ but we haven't done 
with the rain yet. We're in for it now, I 
think.” ) 

“The deuce take it!” muttered the young 
master, impatiently, and went back to the break- 
fast-room. ' 

All that day he was busy. The next, when he 
expectes there would be a letter from Maddle, 
he told Donald he was going to Invermure, the 
post town, 

‘€T wish you wouldo’t, alr,” sald the old man, 
anziously. (He had been In the family since 
Albert’s mother was a girl.) “You'll. be able, 
perhaps, to wade the stream golng, but you 
mayn't coming back. Iv’ll be impassable to; 
morrow,” 

“All the more: reason. to go to-day,” sald 
Delmar, preparing to wrap round him hie tartan, 
for the alr was raw. “A wetting won't hurt 
mé, Donald |” 

“But; Mr. Albert, what if you can’t geb 
$f. 


“Tl get back!” sald the other, with a deter. 
mined, almost defiant flash in his blue eyes. 

He would have bent the elements to his will if 
he could; He conid not,'so he did the next best 
thing—disregarded them, 

A wetting he got, for which he cared nothing, 
He reached the post-cflice, and {n anewer to his 
question the man handed him four letters, 

' Delmar went ont into the drizz'ing, damp mist 
with heart beating a little quicker as he tarned 


over the jetters and glanced at each envelope, }. 


One from his Edinburgh lawyer, one from § 
London friend, one with «2 German post-mark, 
the other—he crushed it In hie vexation and dis- 
sppointment-—enly*:from the housekeeper at 
Daneswood, 


No letter from.Maddie! And her last was 
only a half-sheet; Was she ill? Should he go 
to the post-office and write a line or tele- 
ph, sfvee to-morrow nelther might be possible } 

He hesitated, turned back, then stopped 

“No! I ama foolt I can't expect to 
write so oftéxn.. She may have just missed o 
poat ; and if I eend she will think I am annoyed. 
She is sure to write soon ; and, anyhow, in. ten 
days I shall see her,” 

He-went..on. resolutely, . No, not annoyed, but 
more disappointed than he liked to acknowledge, 

His ardent temperament>.was not always a 
blessing to him ; {t let him take nothing gutly. 
He had looked forward to finding a letter with 
acd intensity of expectation, and the disappoint- 
ment was proportionately keen, 

The way home seemed dull and long. The 
mist, thicker on the mountains, was depressing ; 
the stream was more swollen, but he crossed it 
—though with some difficulty, and not a little 
risk ; and the risk, was nob worth the candle, 

The rain came down. in a torrent just.as he 
reached the level , and he looked back to 


the heights behind him, listening to the moan of | 


the stream. 

«Reto, rain all that night and the next day ; 
not Nght raio, but coming down as if the 
heavens were opened. Day and night they heard 
at. Stratharlie the roar of the waters as they 
hurled down the crags and, meeting other. rueh- 
log atresms, turned the narrow path and.the 
roadway below into a small sea. 

‘Delmar chafed with: all the dnucontrolled im- 
patience of his fiery nature, Inaction and. un- 
eertalnty, the being fettered against his will, 
were all like stretching him on the rack, 

Hoe was powerless ; neither gold nor intreplidity 
were of the slightest use. For it was nob merely 
as risk, it was certainty of death; and he had e 
reasonable value for bis life—especially now. 

Life was jast becoming fairer than it had ever 
been; he was just bracing himeelf to Donia 
anew—to retrieve past errors, There was Maddie 
to live for—to strive for. ; 





a You'll have long to walt for your letter, aj 
sald old Donald, oneday, “Bat it'll be ail tip 
better when you get it,” 


Delmar smiled, and the proud, fair fice sof, 


ened. That letter, what would fb not hold {ip 
him! He thought of it as he turned his gin 
dreamily to the fire, beside which he ssi, iijy 
stroking the ataghound at his feet. He seem: 
hero ailting Meee tolmsesnap Seoty, saiee 
tting uty, 
the old room bright and a home. - 
Or, perhaps, she would elt at that plano, anj 
sing in the clear, trae tones that lulled bis ray 
less heart, 


Or, sweeter still, she would come'to him in thy 
aud nestle in his arms, and they wouij 
quite silent—for-what need to talk whon 
knew each other’s thoughts ! He saw id all in the 
sparkling wood fire, and he forgot that Donald 
was still in the room, but Donald watched him, 

The old man remembered afterwards his young 
master’s face as {tb looked that evening—the las; 
of the heavy rains. 

There was no rain the next. day, the first of 
another week, only the mist still hangiog over 
the mounthins... No child, promised some tars 
treat, could have .watched the weather with 
More eagerness. than Delmar did. He laughed 
at himself while he acknowledged tha fact, 

And, lo! and behold, one morning -roee 20 tsir 
that he burried through what work he had to 
finish ready for hie solicitor to-morrow, and t- 
wards the afternoon: was away over the moun- 
tains to Invermurs., 

Donald had remonstrated. “It was still dauger. 
ous,” he seid ; but- his master refased all counsél, 
and; as he went off, the old man stood watching 
the lithe form stepping along with the true High- 
land epring. ik 

Ab, well,” sald he, shutting the ball door, 
“abt his-age some danger le only fan if {t's fora 
jaasie’s cake.” a Praline 


Delmar -ecramb!ed 


were being attended to, but as the clerk caught 
sight of him ‘he called ont,—. ; 
“D’ve seme letters for you, eir—here they are 
—been here some four or five days.” ; 
bitte whe M till- to-day sight" 
were - ‘ 1” 
He went out-inio the little street - The dsy: 
Hight would not for hours and the 
afternoon ‘was falr abd warm, *“There were macy 
people in the oné street, tempted out by ihe 
welcome change, and to most of them the young 
Evglish master of Stratharlie was known by 


tb. : 
ihdyanhitesad ett he had ted over the past; 
and one who claimed some acquaintance, warned 
him to get back before the evening mist catit 


v 
[Up ta the caounshtaw agai, and he had kissed 
Maddie's letter more than once before he broke 


it open, Fivedays to have been lying in that — 
wretched 


Netle office—five days—and he to 
hungering for s line—a word | And now be had 
got it, how short-1b-was, and there was no <upet: 
scription. | It began abruptly, — 


“T don’t Know. whether you will ever forgive 
me 20:3 r 
Then 


eame some words erased, and the writing 

was shaky, as if written with a trembling haod. 
every sentence without deliberate act ; then be 
stopped—he had been walking slowly—laid one 
hand on a huge boulder-ncar hint, and 
the other over bis.forehead: He was: dissy~ 
stapid—he had made some mistake—this jros Do 
Maddie's letter ; and yet it had looked like ber 
writing. But it couldn’t be; and. the siguaiure 
waa nod hers—sbe would not pnt * Madelice 
Ciffford,” she always wrote ‘‘ Your own Maddie 

He dropped his hand, still keeping the om 
grasping—not merely touching—the grey ee 
and looked sgain at the letter, or tried to; * 
the lines awac, and grew firet black and the #! 
colours, till he could not see them. He could . 
tell how some words got into his:head, but 5° 





Dalmar hardly read the rest—his eye took 19 | 
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r, ale, beard them, and then they grew large before bis To-night he was wild and restless with pain, " What elee 1” y 
ll th eyes, all blood-red, — unable to keep still for a minute, fighting with Christine looked up, and Kate, laughed out- 


“You said if my own lips sald It or. my hand 


ane wrote it you would believe me falee—this is my 
~ ne band.” 
t, fdly Taey maddened hin—those haunting words— 
eemed «here were they? Not in that letter—that 
afr letter he had braved danger to get— thas he had 
ised ia pasaionatejoy! It was —a dream. 
eee sun might ah ai to night—but Maddie 
0, and write such words ! 
P reat Twice he tried to real again—to make sure {t 
was s mistake—never that it was true, because 
in the that was Imposslble. Each time his band fell 
Would nervelecsly, as if all his young strength had left 
A they him, It wae by @ resolute effort that he 
in the roused Bimeclf ab last, "Then he read again— 
Donald ouce slowly--a second time, turning the 
m2, se 2 as if to gather some 
al page veckwards snd forwards as if he 
young seare that had escaped him before—-a third time, 
© last till the cruel words were burnt into his brain and 
his heart, and life fteelf stood atill. The man was 
est ot crushed, and showed it by his action, Oe 
5 over bis arnte over the cold rock, and his head 
v= dowa on them, and his breath came In long, deep 
Bee gseps, that were almost sobs, 
: 
“Tt ie all for the best,” she had written, trying, 
ao tir fo ber puerile fashion, to comfort because to 
ad to her no angulgh was ortless, “We should 
nd to- never have been . It-was & milatake, and 
moun- be sald It was better to know it now than too 
* iste. Don’t be very avgry with me, Albert—I 
auger- | couldn’t help io when he showed he loved me.” 
hig All for the best—and a man lies beaten dowa 
High and prone, aud bis hopes have dled out, and the 
blecknese of darkness gathers around him ! 
door He is slone—the terrible loneliness of an agony 
fies none can share, and he would suffer not even & 
eer mother’s hand tosoothe. Is itall for the best— 
gpd this wreck of asoul? For as the time wears on 
see, tp eo surely a revolution has gone on within that 
mei stil form. His love is not killed even by a 
others treachery so deep—no, it is leas her treachery 
“aught than that of the man he has brought into her 
home, who has her, lured her, bewildered 
Py wre her ; and the: ap that has absorbed all his 
powers of suffering ie gathering up into that passion 
8 the that wich his 8 wild race Isa creed. Tu 
bt!” sit down under @ wrong, to weep and no» atrike, is 
) day {a itself a foul wrong and a deep disgrace. 
d the He started up with a sudden movement—his 
many blue eyes were gleaming ; his hands, that had 
y the trembled and to support, clenched, his 
young - aneene fnstinc) with the full pulse 
e) . 
st “ Heaven forget mel” he sald, with a terrible. 
pass; emphasis; “it I forgeb to e this wrong. 
arned Always my enemy, I have ecorned him till now. 
came Now I am his ; For the best is ft?” with 
® bitter laugh, ‘ Well, I have given up for ever 
kissed faith, and truet, and love, I wili never give truct 
broke agiin—there ie no truth anywhere—no, not even 
phat fo Heaven |” 5 
to be | The lovg he must have 
1e had been lying there; but be gathered up 
“oper with 8 vague feeling that he must got back some- 
how. His vigour seemed suspended ; he waiked 
nal eitdeaptgastngh tie aanine tebe: be 
| re waters v 
— tween’ him and. .Stretharlle, and. by 
fnatinet doing the things to the 
rittog danger ; with a thonght once that ft 
<i I bowuw thetighte gleaming trom. tho etndowe ta 
saw ows 
en be dewn in the: j they came nearer and grew 
id one poten, snd: them heard the staghound bay as 
jeay~ Oatfrom the misp and the dreary night, into 
a2 Dob toman ied tetior ein and the hound 
ber was prancing round him and. licking his hand ; 
snvure but Delmar gave no caress, He put 
- the dog aside, not touched by s flectlon when 
other exhausted his power uate SP des- 
ual der, Si oie ee ee ee 
5 bat sod searing his soul—left no room sofcen- 
en ing of grief ; the unquenchable sense of wrong 
id. nob swallowed and overbore—to-night, ab least—the 
mat be sense of logs, 





his own Impotence, burning to have in his grasp 
the man who hed done him such dastardly 
wrong, and wring the lifefrom him, To-night 
there was no tender thought of the past, no pity 
or meroy. Through the long hours he paced up 
and down and across ; and the fire went down, 
and the cold of the dawn crept In; and he knew 
of neither, while the hound lay crouched on the 
— and whined pitifully. Was ft all for the 
t 





OHAPTER Vil. 


“Waar an industrious girl you are!” sald 
Mrz, Tom Lonadale, fluttering in from the garden 
through the drawing-room window. “I have 
just been down to the gate, andI can’t see that 
wretch of a postman suywhere |” 

“What a misfortune!” said the young lady 
addreszed, in a low voice, 

She was working with exquisite taste and skill at 
some fancy- work, and was seated in s lowchairnear 
the window, with her lap full of various shaded 
allks. She could not have chosen a better mode 
of bringing out all the good looks she was 
possessed of—not the jieast of which was the 
grace of the well-shaped head, with [ts cluster- 
ing wealth of curly chestnut hair, and the rich 
tints of a clear dark skin. She had soother 
beauty, too; foras she anéwered Mrs. Tom she 
lifted « pair of grey eyes, oval-shaped, with 
transparent lide long thick lashes, that were 
simply mt, She was a mere girl, not 
more than eighteen, but the face was full of 
character, the chin rounded and firm, the lips 
habitually closed, It was a cultured high-bred 
face—happy-looking, too, as ff few clouds had as 
yet obscured her sunsbiue, 

Mca, Lonsdale, a rather pretty little brunette, 
stood looking at ber with honest admiration, 

She was wont to openly wish she had, if not 
Christine Cliffurd’s loveliness, at least her fas- 
cination, 

* Tt is, Indeed ?” sald she, standing polsed on 
the low sill. “Tom wrote days ago, and he 
has actually not answered yet. F hope he'll 
come, I’¥e never seen him, nor have you—have 


“No; Pelbam has mentioned him occsa- 
alonally In his letters, but I fancy they were 
not much together. You see I have been abroad 
at school; so I really don’t know all ins-and- 
outs!” 

“And now I've got you for as long as I 
choose,” sald Mrs. Tom, delightedly, ‘‘ You 
were the only thing that made me sorry 
to leave our Dresden school and come home. 
It’s lucky Tom took this place for the Long 
Vacation,” 

“Lacky! He took it for you, because you 
are so fond of the country.” - 

“So he did, dear boy. But then our first 
year fen’b over yet, so he'll-do anything. I 
was -going to say ib was lucky because it 
enabled me to ask you here, It was most 
kind of your brother to get married just now, 
and release you. How long will they be away?” 

‘€I don’t know,” said Christine, completing a 
rosé that looked as if it must have scent. “I 
think about two months. They are wandering 
about here and there, but I don't know whether 
my new sister likes that,” 

“Why not? I should think {tb charming !” 

_ “She does not strike me as the sort of person 
to eclate it.” 

“Not Well now, how do you like her, and 
what sorb of a wedding was it? I haven’t heard 


: | as f Tm to be enlightened,” said 
ft sce ap Lakaete beside her eometime 


school chumand now dearest friend. ‘ Christine, 
m Jere, Joe really do work like an artist. 
Those cc rs—and the shading! It- is enough 
docs rs the girl, laughing 

» don :” » aug ; 
«fap t bute cath ped tad ay dome old Pel to care 
about; so I can’t afford to lose you, The 


Sete 





"Very pretty, too,” 





right. 

“(My dear child (how absurd that sounds from 
me who am only a few years your senior !), bub 
you look eo Innocent and puzzled. Whenare you 
golng to be less reserved? I want to know how 
you like her, and if you are pleased with the 
match, and think they’ll be happy and 60 on.” 

“Did you think I did not like her, because I 
sald she wouldn’t appreciate travelling about?” 
asked Christine, “Ido like her; she is dear 
little affectionate thing, and just the sort of gir! 
I always thought Pel would fancy. She seeme 
fond of him, and I am certain he is very fond cf 
her. Love on both sides gives as great a chance 
of happiness as ts possible ; at least it minimises 
the risk of marriage. Are you answered?” 

“No, Do you know that there fs some doubt 
in your tone, Christine?” 

“I did not know that. I suppose,” sald the 
girl, slowly drawing her needle through the silk 
“fo Is because there is a doubt in my own mind 
--no, not doubt, I think they will be very 
happy.” 

“ Bat you don’t quite like is!” said Mrs. Tom, 
laying her hand on her friend’s, 

“Yes, I do very much!" She pansed full 
half-a-m{nate, then sald, bending her head lower, 
while the work dropped In her lap,— 

Kate, I epjoyed my visit to London, and my 
rile of bridesmaid immensely, It wae a quiet 
wedding, as I told you, because Pelham wanted 
to get abroad quickly, and there wasn’t much 
time ;. but I prefer that to a fues about euch a 
solemn thing. The Elmhursts, too, were very 
kiad and friendly to me, and when I saw Maddie 
I couldn’t help kissing her. That was rare for 
me to make the first advance, so I must have 
been taken with her, And I was, I think we 
shall get on cepitally when they come back, and I 
Tam with them, as they both Insist Ishall be, Bat 
don’t you know there are some people you like 
very much, are even fond of, and yet you bave no 
coufidence tu thera, and you never can get beyond 
affection! There is no wear in Maddie,” 

‘My dear, what do you mean!” 

"You understand me, Kate, Don’t think me 
uvkisd, but it seems to me that one could get 
tired of her soon in intimate association. For 
instance, Pelham is deeply in love with ber now, 
but I don’t think he will be after some years of 
married life.” 

Here the great grey eyes filled with suddea 
tears, Little Kate, quick to sympathise, put out 
her hand sgaln with an earnest,— 

“ Dear Christine |” 

“TIT am, stupid,’ sald the girl, brushing away 
the unbidden tears ; ‘' but you understand, Katie, 
what Pel Isto me. Oar parents died in Indlfa 
when we-were children, and we were left to my 
uncle and aunt, They were very kind and good, 
but they had their own children—we could not 
be firat, se Pel and I became ali in all to each 
other. We have few relations —none we are 
Intimate with—the ties were xo broken when my 
father went to India; so we stand alone, as it 
were. I am not jealous of Maddie, I was so 
pleased when he wrote to me to come home to be 
her bridesmaid ; no wife, however much he loved 
her, would make Pel’s love for me cool,”’ 

“You jealous, Christine! Did you imagine I 
thought euch a thing? Perhaps marriage may 
sober her,” 

“It isn’t sobering she wants—the fault fs 
intrinsic, You are quite aa gay and light-hearted, 
but your husband will be just as fond of you 
twenty years hence as he is nuw.” 

**] hope so—dear old Tom!” 

Christine flashed e bright look at the little wife, 
and took up her work again, with the more 
cheerful remark,— 

"I ought not to be unhappy, though, when 
they are so happy. Ib ie very faint-hearted, and 
Iam sorry I have troubled you. You made me 
speak,” , 

“Tam glad I did. You are only a bib of a 
girl, and why should you brood and keep things 
to if? Iv will never go beyond me, Oh! 
there is the postman ; I see him coming up,” 

She rushed off and presently ruehed atk again 
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like a whirlwind, waving aloft a letter, which she 
proceeded to open. 

“Tom told me I might if Mr. Delmar wrote 
while he was away, Here ib is :— 


“*Dear Loyspats’—shord end 
for be's coming,” said she, triumphantly. “ Now 
I shall see thie wonderful hair Tom talks of, and 
ae will have some change of compantonship. 

oo’t fall in love with this Mr, Delmar. He is 
very handsome and very clever—and that’s what 
wou!d attract you, you very odd girl, It’srather 
a funny resumption of their friendship, isn’t it? 
They’ve never met since they were at college.” 


** Well, Mr. Lonsdale has been fo 
London, and hie friend, I suppose, spent in 
Scotland ?” 

“Oh, no—abroad—the East, America, any- 
where but at home. Tom always liked him, and 
as soon ag he could has strack up with him 

a? 


“ When is he coming 1” asked Christine, “ and 
why did he delay to write }” 

“Kept prisoner in his Highland fastuesses by 
the floods, and sends special apologies to me. 
He will be here to-night in time for dinner. So 
Til go and tell the servants, and then we'll have 
the pony-carriage and drive till luncheon, shall 
we}” 

The letter that had been received with such 
pleasure had not been written fn the same spirit. 
That night had passed into broad day before 
Albert Delmar had even remembered that in the 
— xe hog! received — letters. Then 
occu! to him the neceseit maki 
that he had passed the night aS arene y Fite let 
the sitting-room, and went up to his own room, 
from which he did nob descend till his usual 
time. 

In the meanwhile the fire had been lighted, 
the room arranged, and the breakfast equipage 
placed ready, [t looked like a strange place— 
not the room he had been in last night—nob the 
‘room where he had lost himself and another had 
come in his place, 

The dog still lay on the hearth, but he did not 
come to his master; he only moved his tall 
geatly, and looked up at him from between his 
forspaws. Delmar hardly noticed him; he saw 
the letters lying on a side-table, and took up 
Tom Lonsdale’s, 

**T have just taken a place here for the Long,” 
wrote Tom, “and I have, like the man in the 
Bible, married a wife, ao I do not offer you the 
doubtful comforts of a bachelor residence. 
Come and spend a few weeks with us, And, by- 
the-bye, there is another attraction. My Katie’s 
school-chum {s staying with us while her brother 
is on a rather prolonged honeymoon. Who do 
you think she is? None other than that sfieter 
Pel Clifford thought all the world of, and some 
of us were never tired of hearlng about. She fa 
the prettiest creature,” Delmar was standing on 
the hearth while he read thle letter, As he 
finished it his eyes looked down into the fire, 
with a slow smile creeping into them. Not a 
smile that would have drawn a child to his side. 
The new master he had admitted last night held 
him, and ordered his very thoughts. That master 
knew no compromise, and the soul he had won 
went more than half-way to meet and welcome 
the sin that promised it what it had almost 
prayed for—revenge. 


sweet, 


OHAPTER VIII. 


Tux train, & croes-country one, was late that 
August afternoon, and cook fumed in the kitchen, 
her soul iv her dinver, while the ladies waited in 
the long, low drawing-room, Christine paced up 
and down with her arms lightly folded, not 
thinking of the guest, but—a frequent object of 
thought—of her brother. Kate was on the tip- 
toe of expectation, and if she had been a little 
girl would have gorie to the window to watch. 

It was on this pretty scene of refined home !ife 
that Albert Delmar, fresh from his desolate 
mountain dwelling, and still tossed in the storm 
of two opposing passions, looked as Tom Lons- 

w open the door, The contrast was 


startling. The little hostesa came forward tothe | power over him than he chose" just now, 
tall, bright-haired stranger with hospitable greet- | Obriatine’s playing was too exquisite, too full of 
ings, and while he answered them his eyes went | soul for him to bear easily, He thanked he 
to the girl who stood rather back, resting on | earnestly and reverted to the songs. Would she 
her. She looking up as she chook hands, med a | lng $ 
more intent gaze than was usual, but he drooped I suppose you know this,” said Christine 
his eyes directly ; and Christine, neither vain after » minate’s thinking, and began the familis 
nor self conscious, thought no more of it, | accompaniment of Schubert's lovely “ Avs 
Kate, as the two men went to their rooms, | Maris,” ‘'I am afraid it is too hackneyed ; bys 
exclaimed with feminine delight how handsome | stiil——” eg 
the guest was, even acknowledging—a great thing The end of the prelude interrupted her, and y 
a hy young agri Tom rage come up to rich full voice of wonderful pathos and pleading 
mer went off pleasantly, Tom declared | uttered the first notes of the » Delmar 
it was like the old Oxford days, and was io a had slmost cried out, had loose Inia on the 
state of brimming delight. Ouristine listened | cruel white hands his own, and forced them to 
with deeper pleasure to the cultured talk, join- | stay. His heart felt breaking, How could be 
ing in now and then, but more often quietly | stand and listen? Maddie -had sung this for 
studying the ‘' Albrecht,” whore name had some- him so often, not as he heard {t now, with vach 
times cropped up in Pelham's letters to her. | intensity of adoring en ; but did not that 
Christine was of & metaphysical surn, and Delmar | make it harder? It was as if Maddie's volee 
puzzled her—why she could not yet tell, Until | rose sweet and childifke, and yet It was he who 
the elucidation came he Interested her, and she | was praying for help, for mercy, for relief, He 
eould not help trying to bring about the eluclda- | went away from the piano, sitting down bys 
er ot you sing, Mrs, Lonsdale,” said Peake’ Se oa > vat ae 
course n ,” snid } lean on his 
Delmar, in the drawing-room, after the coffee | struggle he knew how mach he could bear, and 


had been handed round. ‘‘ May I beg the plea- 
sure of bearing you }” 

** You are a critical musician, are you not?” 
said Kate, rising at once, but looking doubtfal. 
"T have the greatest dislike to singing before 
people like you.” 

"IT did not know I was eo terrible ; Tom must | 
have been romancing,” sald Delmar, smiling, | 
inwardly thinking that probably the little lady 
was right, and her eiaging weuld be insup- 
portable... “I have always flattered myself my 


show no siga, 

They went out on the terrace as the moon 
rose, and the men, by permission, smoked thelr 
elgarettes, talking of college days. snd 
college stories ; while Kate and Christine listened, 
amused and interested. Then the church clock 
and those fn the house chimed midnight, and 
Kate exclaimed how late it was, and they must 
separate, Good-nights were exchanged, and each 
went to his or her room, 

To Delmar, solitude—peopled though {b wu 


tastes are catholic.” with memories bitter beyund expression—wae s 

“Well,” said she, with a disconsolate shrug, | relief, The strain of the evening had told on 
“I willido my best. Obristine, please play for | him, He ought to have had freedom to be him- 
me, and 1’ll choose the least objectionable of my | self, and he had flang himeelf into a position 
ballads,” | where he was forced to play a tual prt. 

However, she sang an Irish rong so well, and | He had come straight here from Daneswood ; 
Christine played the accompaniment fn so perfect | from the rooms where he had dreamed of and 
& way, thst even @ connoisseur need not have | thought for Maddie, which she had made bright 
been ashamed to take pleasure in the per- | wich her own brightness ; from the sight of the 
forraance, Then Delmar, whe had been turning | river, the woods, the lanes that were all lik: 
over some music fo a folio on the centre table, | silent reminders of her. He loved so little like 
sald to Christine,—- some men; the power of his love spread to ail 

** Mise Clifford, if all thie music ie yours—-and | inanimate To snap one association wa 
your name {fs on most—you both play and sing. | to snap a brit ; not only the supreme object 
Besides, I am sure you do the firat by the way | of love was lost, but he lost with {b a whole 





you accompanied Mrs, Lonsdale,” 

Christine turned round on her seat at the 
plano, “Yes, I do both,” she answered, 
* Which shall I dot” 

“Tam afraid I am very exacting, and you 
ladies are kindly spofling me, Play first, please.” 

“Have you any favourites that perhaps I 
know?” said Caristine. 

“T shall be sure to like anything you choose,” 
She twisted round again and without a pause 
played two or three of the charming Kinder- 
scoonen, 

The diversities of expreselon she gave fault- 
lesaly, now so light and playful, with a touch 
clear and crisp; anon soft and sad, and her 
fingers went over the keys like velvet. She had 
evidently forgotten her listeners, for she seemed 
absorbed in ber music, with the tender lips a 
Nttle parted in a smile, and the eyes looking 
upwards, It might have seemed affectation in 
some girle; but nothing Obristine did was un- 
real, or had the appearance of {b, except to 
cynics. 








Delmar had not paid great attention to music, 
and studied ft with an entbusiaem rare in | she would call all the saints fn Heaven as wit 
araateurs without becoming an excellent judge of | nesses to her truth, and forget my very name 0 


the divine art. ‘Bat thie music had a little mora 


world. Life itself was riven. 
And at Daneswood ths full sense of that low 
had come to him with » rush, He held to hi 


one set purpose, asa means of relief and strength, © 


as better mon hold to faith in a h higher 
than thelr own. Bat Delmar had taken suffer. 
{ug too hardly, had dwelt too closely on the 
injary received, to lean on a faith he had 
accepted a thousands do, but which had never 


shaped his life or been to him a reality. So now — 


he was weary and wornoub, yet he paced the roow 
with characteristic restlessness, Neither mentally 
nor bodily could he'take trouble quietly. 

“So that Is Clifford's sister,” he thought, 
for no word passed his lips ; “and I shrank 
I first saw her. What if I have not strength to 
carry ft throngh! What if I remember she ls 
only a girl, and a man Is a coward who hur 
her!” He stopped, growing deathly pale; he 
had hurt himself with that ugly word. Ané 
now he half-whispered to himself, as If thought 
alone were not sufficient outlet, “She is ® 
Olifford—his sister, the same blood—and ® 


woman. What matter then? They are all alike; \ 


a week. Why should I spare anyone of bh 
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wretched blood? How else can I reach him 

githont touching Maddie? I will never touch 

her, pag py my: Bosides, no revenge {s 20 

to give exact blow for blow ; to 

sear his lite ashe bas mine ; togive him some 

portion of my daily bread— the bread that will 
mé now ; 


ie one for love? I will 
goon. Whyelse did Icome here! I will dare 
Heaven itself before I give up, and not on my 
head be it.” Again he stopped. If not on his 
head, on whose, then came the instant question, 
Whose was the hand that had frst deaib out the 
evil measure?! He sank down in a paroxyem of 

ony. 

"Ob, my life, nob on yours!” he suid, over 
and over. “You will not suffer—I shall’ epare 
you! You had better have killed me than this, 
tot Heaven help me, I love-you still! I cannot 
tear {t out) You stood at the gate that night 
with the glory round you, and you promised to 
love me always, and your sofs lips were on mine! 
If I were strong enongh to forget all that! If I 
did not vain! faint at the thought of another in 

r place 

"He might have knelt and thanked Heaven for 
that failleg strength and noble fear. Bub what 
was his crown of pride he despised as weakness. 
When the paroxysm ha‘ passed, his stern purpose 
rose up dominant as before—he would go on to 
the end without faltering or turning back—suffer, 
make the innocent suffer, so he paid back to one 
man the terrible debt he owed bim, And the 
saint’s question to the rns man he heard, but 
put aside—" What then 


(To be wai 








FACETIA, 


Mrs, AncLE;: ‘ You're going fishlug, Job 

oy es Cm Angie: “ Yea, my dear.” 
: “Then, mind they’re fresh, John— 

aie shey’re fresh ! * it 

"Wat sort of a table do they set at your 
house!” asked the proapective boarder, “Table 
of waits and measures,” said Ashbury Peppers 
in reply. “The first long and the latter short.” 


Surron: “Your daughter,-sir, is the light of ] 


ray existence,” Hor Father; “ Ob, that’s it; eh? 
‘I’ve often wondered how you could ever see her 
with the gas turned so low,” 

Brown : "Did you ever try that tailor I re- 
commended to you— Snip and Cot” Green: 
“Yes, Too expensive, Got two sults from him 
—one dress suit, one law sult |” 

Uciymua : " Sir, what do you mean by staring 
me out of countenance!” "Binks : “Sir, if ib 
were possible to stare you out of such a coun- 
tenance, you should be grateful to the starer,” 

Mrs. Pock; Merey! Yon let gil off 
any ae —— eres os, and it is 

a savin more away the fewer 
dishes she ions r 


Near stcuTap Lapy: “There goes Mrs. De 
Style in her new tailor-made dress,” Friend : 

"You are mistaken, my dear, That fs her 
husband.” 

Harng: “That horrid ola Mr, Ryche had the 
audacity to to me last evening. Why, 
he’s cld enough to be my grandfather.” Ella: 

"Yes, I suppose xo, dear, Bat when is the wed. 
ding to take place t” 

Ax frrepresaible poet wrote to an editor: “I 
give you one more trial. Will you not send me 
& cheque for this?” The editor replied: ' We 
have tried to check for years past, but it 

eae o 

ts," the fair young girl went on, ' we are 
engaged, but I do not ce accepted 
hitn if it he hed not proposed in such a delightful 
mannan, “ What did he my?” “Fair 
Girl: “ Heasked me it I would permit him to 
add an engagement-riog to my collection,” 








Tramp (to gardener): “Are the people at | 
home at the mansion!” Gardener: ** Yea.” 
Tramp: *' Do you think I shalt get anything if I 
goup?” Gardener: “Sure to; the last tramp | 
as went up got fourteen days!” 

Cavanzy: “ Who on earth is trying to play | 
the piano, Carollne}'’ Mrs. Caughey (proudly); | 
“It is Arabells. She fs learning to read music.” 
Caughey (teetily): “ Weil, ask her [f it is neces- | 
sary to read {> aloud,’’ 

“Mr Gizziey seems to be a very deep 
thinker,” remarked the Impressionable young 
woman. ‘* Yes,” replied Miss Cayenne; “ he 
can’t talk five minutes without geutiog away | 
beyond his depth.” 

Lzon: “I want to send a private message to 
Benedick abont our bachelor party to-morrow | 
nf he, PU just drop him a letter, marking it 

ersonal and private.’” Perkins: ‘“‘ Why don’ t | 
you address {b to Mrs. Benedick and have done | 
with ft #” ag 

Miss Corrmoxa: “Did you witness the Satken | 
game last week, Mr. Softleigh?”  Softleigh: 
“ Yawe; and the excitement was so gwate for 4 
time I—aw—actually Jost me head, don’tcher- | 
know.” Miss Catting: “Really! I’m ata lone | 
to understand how you bappeuéd to miss it.” 

Op Grieprrs; ** Look here, young man, how 
do you account for the fact that you were seveu 
minutes late in getting to the office this morn- 
ing?” Weary Cierk: "I don’t acoount for it 
at sll, I've just succeeded in getting another | 
place.” | 

“ Way Is it that my son fs so much quicker to | 
catch an idea than yours fe?” asked the caller | 
as the bragging match grew perilously warm. | 
‘*Tt’s a compensation of nature,” sweetly an- 
swered the hosters. ‘Your son has no ideas of 
his own.’ 

Pours Orn Gentieman: “TI perceive, madam, | 
that I need not Inquire about your health,” | 
Nice Old Lady: “Thank you, elr. I confess | 
that I feel ten years younger than I am.’ 
Polite Old Gentleman : “ Possibly, madam, bat | 
you cannot feel a day younger than you look.”’ 

** Loox ab me,” exclaimed the leading lawyer | 
warmly ; “I never took a drop of medicine In my 
life, and I’m as strong as any of your two paticnte { 
pub together,” “Well, that’s nothing,” retorted | Se 
the physician. “I never went to law in my life, | 
and I'm as rich as any two dczon of your clients 
put together,” 

Guest: “I am amezed to hear you say that 
that delicate and refined young lady is Miss Pert | 
I met her at Fashion Grove last eommer, and 
thought her the loudest, coarsest, commonest, 
and most vulgarly hoidenish creature I ever saw 


a 


; 


in my life.” Hostess: ‘‘ But that was in the ir 


country, you know.” 
Staancer: “I want to bay » good watch dog,” 


Dog fancier: “Here's the one you want, slr. | * » 


Trained by an expert. He can tell a book agent | 
or a peddlers mile off.”’ “And what’) he | 
then?” ‘Do? He’il chew erm into coup bones,” 

“Well, I guess he won’t sult me.” “Why ? | 
Most Fab ng want a dog like that.” “Yes, I} 
know ; but I'm a book agent, you see.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae OCsarltzy of Russla has the finest emerald 
necklace in the world, There are seventy stones, 
to collect and match which consumed two years. 

THe Emperor and Empress of Russia have 
taken up thelr residence.at Tzarekoe-Z:lo until! 
June, and then go to Peterhof for the summer. 

Tus installation of the electric light at Wind- 
sor Castle is quite an extensive , involving 
something like two thousand lights in the Castle 
dtwelf and iis precincts. 

Taz Q.cen is the possessor of one of the best- 
toned pianos in the world—{t fs a magnificent 
eee pate of: Amboyna wood. There are 

ulaty.planos in her varlous palaces, 

Tax Dake of York Is at Scotland for a fort- 
night's salmon fishing on the Queen's waters in 
the Dae, and ia « at Abergeldie Castle 
during his visit vo D: 

Tae Q ieen Intends to place a white marble 
bast of Pcince Alfred of Coburg ia the corridor 
at Windsdr Castle, and a similar memorial will 
be put up in the Prince Oonsort’s mausoleym at 
Frogmore. 

A4monasr the many honours held by Carmen 
Sylva, one that she holds in high esteem is the 
title of Bard of Wales. Many yoars ago she 
attended the National Eisteddfod, which hap- 
pened to be held at Liandudno during her visit 
to that place, and the title of bard was conferred 
upon her under her pseudonym of Carmen 
Sylva. ; 

Tue Princess of Wales will probably postpone 
her Intended trip to Copenhagen, In Fs prea 
Her Royal Highness is to reside at Sandringham 
notil after Exster, Prince and Piincess Charles 
of Denmark are liviog at Appleton, their place 
near during the nex) two months, 


Mew are wearing less and less jewellery every 
day—the watch-chain is never to be seen, and 
longer wear rings with 

ou 


emarh youpg men no 

precious stones, The tlet for male vanity 
esem: to be fa the v and beauty of the 
sleeve links, and It is allowable to wear s single 
shirt-stud of @ perfect and valuable pearl, 
provided it is not too large. 

Ir ts possible, but by no means certain, that 
the Queen will, in Jane nex, lay the foundatfon- 
stone of the new front of the South Kensington 
Museum, and that the function will be of a semi- 
State character. The main and the side en- 
trances are at present a national d but 
London will have, apparently, to wait.a long 
time for the improvernent. Before the 
new buildings are commenced many intricate 
questions have to be decided, both of administra- 
tion and division of the exhibits. The old title 
will probably be dispensed with, and there is 
some reason to believe that the Queen has been 
approached with a view to naming the Museum 
the *Albert” or “the Victoria and Albert” 
Museum. 

Tre Queen has decided to terminate her 
tenaucy of the long stretch of salmon-fishing on 
the Dee, which she has leased for a great number 
ot years from. auccesslye ownere of Invercauld. 
The rent has hitherto been £900 a-year, and it 
is said at Braemar that the Queen refuses to pay 
£1,500 a-pear, which Is now the value of the 
water, according to the estimate of the managers 
of the Invercauld estates, This stretch extends 
for seven miles along the left bank of the Dee 
from Jnvercauld Bridge down to Balmoral 
Bridge, the right bank water belonging to the 
Queen as owner of the Balmoral estate, Under 
the new arrangement her Majesty will have 
Balmoral and Abergeldle waters on the south 
aide, the extent being fourteen miles ; and lower 
down the Dee the Queen owns the Birkhall 
stretch, which rans for two miles along the left 
bank from the mouth of the Maick. 

Tax visit of the Duke and Dachess of York to 
Dablin {s looked forward to with great pleasure. 
Owing to the fact that the visit is to be con- 
sidered of a private nature, there will, of course, 
be no public ceremonies; nevertheless this will 
not deter the Inhabitants from giving a hearty 
welcome to the Royal visitors, 





STATISTICS: 


Our of every three persons struck by_light- 
ning two recover, 

An engine-driver travels, on an average, 
20,000 miles In the course of a year. 

A man walking day and night witbont 
resting would take 428 days to journey round 
the world, 

Tue ableat statisifcians estimate the present 
population of the world ab 1,500 000,000, which 
fs an increase of about 20,000,000 in the last 
seven years, 

Tr has been estimated that the average num- 
ber of letters received daily by the President 
of the French Ii -public amounts to 700, claasi- 
fied as followa: Begging letters, 250; petitions 
on various mattere, 350; anonymous Insulting 
letters, 20; threats of assassination, 20, 

Maaazine Sramistics —From The Newspaper 
Press Direc:tosry for1899 we find shat there are 
now published In the United Kingdom 2,200 
Magazines, of which at least 520 are of a de- 
cidedly religious character. Comparing 1899 
with 1846 (che first year the Directory was pub- 
lished), ip is estimated that In that year there 
were only 200 of such publications in existence, 
Almost every branch of science and though? Is 
now represented.—From Zhe Newspaper Press 
Directory, 1899 (C, Mitchell and C»., Red Lion 
Cvurt, Fiest Screet), 





GEMS, 


Goop taste Is the flower of good sense, 

THE euccess of one too often means the 
failare of many. 

Hz fs a fool who cannot be angry ; but he 
fs a wise man who will not. 

Bravery may be cultivated, Showing a 
spirit of courage {In the minor affairs of life 
trains us to be strong im the great crizes. 

Tue best equipped person is not the one 
whose clothes and manners are the finest and the 
moat polished, but the one whose heart is clean 
and true and whose mind is filled and trained, 
People may look at the first, but the second 
they will follow, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Fanina Cake.—Beabd two eggs without sepa- 
rating with one-half teaspoonful of ealb, one 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper, and stir in four 
tablespoonfuls of corn meal. Pour into a but- 
tered pan one-quarter Inch thick and fry on 
both sides. Ouac into equares and serve with 
clear soups, —~ 

Biscuits with Heraings Ror.—Allow a 
plain milk biseulp to each guest. Have 
about eight soft roes of-eooked fresh herrings ; 
make very’ hot over a gentic fire, and season 
with cayenne and galt. Melt tro ounces of butter 
in a frying-pin,. lay in the. biscuits and cook 
gently. Dusb them well with pepper. Carl 
round. the roes and lay cons on each 
biscult, Serve very hot, Put a little hard- 
boiled yolk of egg that has been rubbed through 
a sieve alternately with some fiaely chopped 
parsley on the top of each. 

Haricot or Vsai.-—Choose about three 
pounds of the neck of veal, cut the bones short, 
but leave the joint whole ;:put ib into s brown 
gravy, just enough to cover it.. Io the mean- 
time, while the veal is conking, stew in some 
good broth a pint of boiled peas, six gherkins 
pared and sliced, and a small cabbage-lettuce 
quartered,. When done, put all together and 
simmer for ten mioutes. Serve the veal and 
sauce in the same dish, with the vegetables, and 
— with sippets of toast and forcemeat 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Royal crown of Persia, which dates back 
to remote ages, is in the form of a pot of flower, 
sarmounted by an uncut ruby the sizs of a hey’; 
egg. 

Germany has more electric railways than any 
other European country, Next in. order coms 
France, England, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, ang 
Belgiam, 

Tus new Swiss aluminium steamer for Laks 
Victoria Nyanza ts 43ft, long, carries 50 pereon, 
and separates into nine sections, no part Weighing 
over 350 pounds, 


Srper1 will be largely represented tn Paris in 
1900, the first time at any exhibition. The new 
railway and the lands it has opened will be fully 
represented, 

Two daily newspapers are now printed by the 
Japanese in Formosa. One of Sppears {a 
Japanese only, while the other has articles in 
three languages—Japanese, Chigese and Hoglish, 
or what is Intended to be English, 

Wuer a traveller in the Grand Duchy of Baden 
wants to send a telegram while he is on the train 
he writes the meseage on a posteard, with the 
request that it be wired, puts on @ stamp and 
drops it into the tralo letter-box, At the next 
station the box i: cleared and the message ssnt, 

Last year there were in New South Wales 
8,422 full-blood aboriginals and 3,665 half-castes. 
Twelve years back the full-bloods numbered 
slightly more than double the half-caates, but 
since then they have decreased at the annual 
average rate of 160, against an average annual 
increase of 56 half-caates. 

Tut momemt that a young crocodile breaks Its 
shell it is to all intents and purposes as active a 
{fb ia at any time during Its life. It will make 
straight for the water, even if the water be out 
of sight, and a good distance off ; and i} will 
puraue ite prey with eagerness and agility duriag 
the first hour of its free existence. 

Wuen a Tarcoman belie is to be settled fn life 
the whole tribe- turns out, and the young lady, 
being allowed the choice of horses, gallops away 
from her suitors. She avolds thovze she dislikes, 
and seeks to throw herself fn the way of the 
object of her affections. The moment she {s 
caught'she becomes the wife of her captor, who, 
dispensing with further ceremony, takes her to 
his tent. 

Tur largest diamond in the world {s the 
Bragangs, owned by Portugal. Ib {s about the 
size of a goose egg, and {fs of incalculable value. 
As it isin the rough, and no one disallowed ax 
opportunity to examine it carefally, exper is have 
doubted its genuineness. In ite present shape ft 
is neither a thing of beauty nor a joy to anyous, 
for all its wondroue beauty—ifjindeed, {t is a 
genuine diamond—is hidden beneath a rough ex- 
terlor. As Portugal guards it day and night ss 
the greatest of treasures, and the State will not 
allow it to be efther sold or cut, the curious are 
left to speculate as will in regard to its true 
size, colour, and value ff it were to fall into the 
hands of the lapidary. 

Honow ty, one of America’s latest possesslous, 
represents an acquisition of which any nation 
might well be proud, The capital of the Ssnd- 
wich Islands fs at once the seat of Government 
and commercial centre of the Hawaiian Republic. 
It has the only really protected harbour in the 
archipelago, and the town, which stands almost 
upon the harbour shores, is a pleturerque centre 
buflt in European style, and gay with flowers and 
foliage. Moat of the modern appliances of civiliss- 
tlon are in good working order at Honolalu, ard 
the Government buildings and public library sre 
special features of the city’s architecture. The 
climate is for the most part pleasant, and the 
scanty rainfall is provided against by an abundant 
system of {rrigation. Food supplies are plentifcl, 
and vessels ranning between America, Asia, and 
Australasia make frequent calle atthe port. The 
population is estimated at about five-and-twenty 
thousand souls, includisg a large number of 
Americana, 














‘Suzys prorat "the mother has not bequeathed her | of the child. The fact that the father has siready paid 
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| leet h Penny Candie to book fc a Farthing.” . 


SSS te a eee 








That is what’ some. folks do when theytry to save pence in the purchase of low-priced 
adulterated. soap. They not‘only ‘‘ burn the candle” but they “lose the farthing ”’ as well, 
when they subject-costly fabric te the corrosive action of such soaps. Pounds are literally 
thrown away in washing fabrics like lace, muslin, damask, cretonnes, silks and cambrics 
with common soap. 














se ais 

Ne ip! 

WHITE FLOATING | 
a geld oe : 


is expressly, manyfactured for, the washing of. such dainty articles, It is made from the 
purest and sweetest of vegetable oils and fats. White goods become whiter and coloured 
goods brighter when washed ‘with it, whilst its absofute pueey makes it’ an ideal Soap for 
the ‘bath and toilets” 


ie Purer Soap Is, Lbeyotd ‘tbe Art o of S03 apinaking. 



































Nise or Diamwonps —It ai from ‘the following cir. 
: The night ‘ore the battle of Culloden 
the Duke of Cumberland thought proper to give orders 











| N Kino. —The title. “gduairal” eteieaian came 
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~~ Arruicred.—Consult a skcfifal sural ine afc tates. | whic direamstance it got the appellation of ‘the curse 

Be ai ee "om X = A aerhe warhe wicked ne it yd the fre - of Beotland.” go PY 

. MAB _¥ Jy liable for all ins th soda and water, and boll up to cleanse Haris —An onton cub in balf en ae 

' —You are clearly liable for all repatra, “| 48, then empty and rinse in pare water, wheo it will forcleantng gilt frames. ‘The,dirt must be removed 
we totally done through professional ‘De ready for use. ~~ © ~ | with this, and the frame then Fapooged with tepid rain 
water and patted with a soft clot The leas tho frames 


ate rnbbed the better. If the frame has gone beyond 
to the directions supplied 











} 
: “oun We aro Votally unable to aasist yon tn the THE tet eparncsa cleaning, get » bottle of gold patmt ant amd apps soourding 
ete 10 0; requires no stamp, and can be we 7 te of phate ine Sesasre cipher | ings should be sent to & regular Gane 
~ But o'er thetr silent sister's breast | Gsor.+Thread meade from the web of the spider fs 
Poacorn.— You wil find a pmamaber of thera in the “The wild flowers who will stoop to number ? | much lighter and str ager than that which comes from 
- ipndon Directory. __A few can touch the magte string,- | the silkworm.. In. Gaslais-Mendon, France, there {s » 
Ayxiovs Oxn. Se hs ot a . And Holy fate is proud to win them ! poy wherein spider thread is made. The spiders 
nae * . 5 ( at _ ‘Alas ! for those that néver sing, the = tyes comet before a reel, bey be gy oe bor 
Cia ae Y with music ihn them! - elicate threa Each aplder yields from twen 
sar stains wll ‘dleappear on : wae. wd “2 | to forty yards, and when its ou is extracted the 
eka “ 5 Nay griewe anpiies the dead al. | insect ts released ; its day's work 
ae ae st hose song told thetr heart's sad story. | EL M.—Tho casiest and best way to prepare them Is 
5 en depin theake ir ins wood Sxe citde steed Wie eoaee ot phot cog | to boil heif » pound of ondfiah with about efx largo 
; gems * Not where Leucadian bree zs swept { Parefally serge ool, bon that Bi mgee oh in the 
An tatrotneton ie renerai ag Bot where toointacks aww ta en fish, and best and mash pebetoes and tek — 
meer of either sex, ~ ‘Om. natiidless sorrow's churchyard pillow. ond Bam om Sato rolls about one tneh thick and we 
81.4 ship nsually takes between | : ; Inches long. D-op them into boiling fat, and fry until 
pad - ye. a the vayage betweon New. j | Ob, he wage | va ape = be od tro : gm, | & Mediam brown; garnish with ey. 
e, =f or amie on te vara Till death. , ———— 
pours out bis cordial wi / 
to hawt fn ate et ee very Pleased | > Slow dropp'd from raer7'« crumbling Presses | Tux Lownon Sikanis aia Ne anh 9) ein eae of the 
, % hear from old read Thanks for yous | It echoing © bord | world, post-free Three-balfpence Weekly j or Quarterly, 
| eaggestion, whtoh weal chncteeoniet oonasideration. . Lon hidden given fr t,o Aaa ge eae y wabsaripeion 
Berry. Out off What en mm were poured, or the Monthly Pa nding ap pesely sas Part, 
top and’ the Koll alt bal a short bonch of lavas a te As end on gurt, a6 sweet as hoaven ! | Big ht Shillings and Rightpence, post-free. 
Gr Seat ade trom aire, sepa > Gee : { 


‘2 (rig i at ry ene Panm and Voiumss are in 
_F St Adios witass ‘omen who wish to influence thelr | ¥ and may any Booksellers. 

bratocdt | BA ptre ta te something a man matt be busbanda should use reticence in the matter of domestic | 

men — make the sey? really never havoughiy, difficulties, poeta oer me 3 to be really plcasant com- NOTICH.—Part 455 fs Now Ready, price Sixpenrs, 


Wh dw 


panions to their b: Smiles and sunshine are | post free, Bightpence. Also Vol. LXXL, bound is 
& werful in kee’ and strengthening a busbend’s | cloth, 4a. 6d. 

rena fleet Is ot twolve battleships: | love, a ove, and frowns arid tears are apt soon to weary and | 
“tad ls sorasthned cee Bae ee Serve bleneions | Sees byes | Gane LIDER, 2 For, TAKE te now Ready | rice 
‘ TROUBLED Ox,—The father of the child havin © Senay, ree-halfpence. 
Teste ” men-of-war, some of which mnay be | sox nowledgad tt ivy venting Tis, maatnes wadmonte om | 

Ro _ | ite bebalf, it ts necessary for the mother, in order to j Aut Lerrens ro ss ADDRESSED TO THe EnmToR 
in Bost 8 Wire A da } ensure that tho. ts are-continued, to apply tc a | oy Tax Lowpox Beapan, 24, Catherine Street, Strand, 
4 hve aa ee goeg en justices of the lor & aumimons against the father, | W.0. 

bd ot ‘the mother estate than other women, | before the ry of twelve months from date of birth 


«", We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
any ay “money on the child’s behalf {s sufficient proof. | ceripts. 
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MARY HOGANS NARROW ESCAPE. 


ArTer you have read the following letter as many 
times as I have, you will agree with the writer of 
it that Mary Hogan did, under the circumstances 
described, come as near, poor gifl, to a lodging in 
the churchyard as anyone could and yet finally 
escape going there. Her mother tells the story. 
By comparing the dates named you will see how 
much time the story—short as it is—covers. 
Every woman in the land who has ‘children at 
home will read it with strong interest and pity. 
For it is the nobility of mothers that they care 
more for the young ones in the domestic nest than 
they do for themselves. Yet the stirring up of a 
natural sympathy is by no means the best 
result of this little tale. For Mary did not die, 
and we are told why she did not. And it is that 
bit of information which is going to be preserved 
in thousands of families, perhaps long after the 
fingers which now write these words shall be too 
old and stiff to make an intelligible mark on 
paper. j 

“In October, 1883,” says Mrs. Hogan, “my 
daughter, Mary, then eleven years old, took a 
severe cold through sitting in her wet clothes at 
school. After this she complained of rheumatic 
pains in her hands and feet, and of weakness. She 
got on fairly well, however, up to her eighteenth 
year (1890), when she began to droop and had no 


strength for anything. Her appetite left her and | 


she dreaded the sight of food. After eating ever 
so little she had great pain at the chest, and a dull, 
gnawing pain at the pit of the stomach. 

“But she was so much swollen around the body 
that I was obliged to let out her clothing. She had 
a cutting pain at the left side, extending from the 
heart to the top of her shoulder. The rheumatism 
increased as every week passed ; all around-the 
joints being puffed and swollen. She got so weak 
I had to feed her with bread and milk; and cold 
clammy sweats frequently broke over her, taking 
all the strength out of her. For hours she lay 
prostrate, unable to move hand or foot. 








time, and then she had a relapse. The doctor did 
all he could for my poor girl, but she lingered on 
until June, 1894, when he gave her a certificate 
and she was admitted into St. Mary's Hospital, 
Nenagh. + ioe 

“ There she was treated by three doctors, but 
at the end of three- weeks she was so bad that | 
removed her home. I now gave up all hope of 
her ever getting better, and all who saw her thought 
her time had come. She was now reduced to a 
skeleton and coxld not even beara muslin hand. 
kerchief to touch her. And she perspired so 
much that in three weeks the sweat rotted two 
bed-ticks. 

“Again and again we thought she was dying, 
and she was prepared for death (received the last 
rites of the Church) six times. 

‘One day in October, 1895, I was in Mr. Kenny's 
shop at Templederry, and he gave me a small book 
telling about Mother Seigel’s Syrup ; and I read 
in it of cases like my daughter's having been 
cured by this medicine. _I-got a bottle, and after 
she had taken it I saw an improvement in her 
condition. She had less-pain and ate better. She 
continued with it and gradually got stronger 
Every day she improved, never looking back, and 
in four months she was restored to perfect health, 
and is now strong as ever. I have no doubt that 
Mother Szigel’s Syrup saved her from az: carly 
grave, and but for it she would be in the church 
yard. I tell every one of this, and you have my 
permission to publish my statement and refer 
inquirers to me.”—(Signed) B. Hogan, Hunts 


| grove, Templederry, Templemore, Tipperary Co, 


Ireland, September roth, 1897. 

This case is well-known, and ‘corroborated by 
numerous friends and neighbours. The grocer, 
Mr. Thomas Kenny, of whom the Syrup was 
purchased, vouches for the facts as given in Mrs. | 
Hogan's letter, and adds that they can be implicitly 


| relied upon. Beyond this no comment. is neces- 


| sary; save, perhaps, to say that the rheumatism 
“T had a doctor attending her. who ordered me | 


was the outcome of impure blood, caused by pre- 


to wrap her hands and feet in cotton wadding. He | vious dyspeptic conditions, and developed by the 
gave her medicines which eased her for a short | cold of which Mrs. Hogan speaks. 
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‘‘No Better Food.’?—0r. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 
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% Pure | 
F RY S Concentrated OCOA 
275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
W.B.—Asx specially for “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED.” 























REIN 


(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
103, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F. C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862,1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, @&c. 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 








The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of tae ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS, 


F.C. REIN & SON, 108, STRAND, vy opposite Exeter Hall, LONDON. 
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The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, ; 
Supple, Healthy. 8 1 ) 
es rate FoLISH. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. y Q). ° 
QUININE AND IRON | Docket: | 
< . \ > 
gREar Reve g STRENGTH a 
GhEAT Di DIGLSTIVE STREN SNGTH! ¢ 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dvspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous ceaniee Oa liinasa 
: =] 
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IMPERIAL HAIR 


~ ONE LIQUID. 


No. 1.. Black 
BNo. 2..Dark Brown 
J@ No. 3..Light Brown 
& Golden Brown 
No. 4 f or Auburn 
No. 6.. Pure Golden 


“ A Medical Certificate 
Se with each bottle. 


. 2/6, 36, 5/- & 10/6 (PRIVATELY PACKED). 


J. BRODIE, GI MIYSEUM STREET, LONDON 
Established 1868, Once Tried, Always Used. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 

lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 1}d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
set rome £0: of all Chemists. 
| | j S Sent anywhere on receipt of 
l5or 84stampe by E.T. Towrx 
pEM ALEs & Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 

C \ den Street, Nottingham. 

2 Beware of Imitacions injurious & worthless! 














FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 


ppiy— 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London W.C. 














AN OPTICAL ILLUSION 


SEE ME TAKE A 


WHELPTON'S 
PILL. 


Keep your eye on the pill, draw the picture gently towards you in a line with you 
face until the pill disappears in the monk’s mouth. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 

THE BEST LIVER PILL. 

THE BEST CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
BEST PREVENTIVE OF SEA SICKNESS. 


7id., 1/13, and 2/9, of all Chemists. 
Free by Post ia the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 











3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





CHARMING MUSIC FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


wife CAMPBELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming 
Bell Accompaniments. 


NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 


The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-stirring Hymn, the Cheerful Song, and the 
Merry Dance, can all be played on these Charming Instruments. 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC REQUIRED. 


ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling in Thousands. | 


| 200,000 Testimonials. “wt 





Special Offer to the readers of the Lonpow Reaper. 
Campbell’s ‘‘Gem” Melodeon . - Price only 6/9 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Miniature’ Melodeon . . . 10/9 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Paragon’? Melodeon . ° - 4/= 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Favourite” Melodeon. . - 16/6 


Out out this and send P.O.0. for the arount, Either sent carriage paid in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Money returned if not approved. ORrpER aT once. 











All lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege 
Price List for 1899, now ready, 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out 
yearly. Send penny stamp to 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instramont Makers, 116, Trongate, Glaspow. | 


G2" The Largest Stock of Musical lastruments in the Kingdom. 
Established 50 years, N.B.—Beware of worthless imitations,, 


PATON, | CALVERT &C® MANUFACTURERS, LIVER POOL} 





KEATINGS 
~ LOZENGES 


" re REMEDY IN THE 
WHOLE WOR 5 ALL COUCH AND 
THROAT WER UBLES THAN KEATING’S 
WICL CURE THEY WILL ROT INJURE 
5 EY CONTAIN ONLY 
THE PUREST DRUGS. 
Sold everywhere in 1/14 Tins, 





